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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 


By Leon Lewis, 


SE cceeenEnEEtn canaeinnee 
OHAPTER L 
THE LADY LEOPOLDE. 
Her cheek had the pale, ly pink 
Of sea-shells, the world’s plowed mind though 


She lived, one half might deem, on roses sopp’ 
In silver dew, Bailey's g Festus.” 


Alone and dewy, cold): a - 
7 are 
ery ie —, altered, 

Wvrcneriy CastLe was & d, picturesque man- 
sion, built, as its name implied, inthe castellated style, 
but with vast improvements upon the dwellings of 
feudal times. Its design was not altogether uniform, 
more than one architect having been employed upon 
it, and the lives of several owners. having intervened 
between its foundation and completion. Yet the general 
effect was not inharmonious, and while ‘its 


aspect 
was full of massiveness and solidity, it was eminently | of societ: 


graceful and attractive. Its lordly portico fronted a 
wide and stately avenue, shaded by eee trees ; 
its oriel windows were most elaborately finished, and 
its square towers rose grandly and proudly above the 
Central edifice, commanding @ fine view of the neigh- 
bouring country, which contained within a small area 
all the most charming features of English scenery. 

There was a park of considerable extent belonging 
to the estate, besides noble farms, plantations, ic 
lakes, broad meadows intersected by winding brook, 
and clear ponds that reposed within marble basins and 
Teflected bending trees and marble statuary that 
seemed to look eagerly and wonderingly into their 
translucent depths. 

The present owner and occupant of the castle was 
the pasgonie Wyecherly, e only child of thelate 
Leopold Wr ly, Earl of Templecombe. 

It was a lovely morning in June. 

Ina luxurious morning-room in the eastern tower 
of the castle sat the proprietess of the estate, in 
a, and guardian, the Hon. Alethea 








THE GROTTO, ]} 


A glass door, now ed wide, gave égress u 
the smooth lawn and adjacent ‘asaeripiaene ed 
balmy odours, mingled with the songs of birds, and 
the basy hum of ‘bees, filled the room with fragrance 
and music. 

The vagrant sunbeams entered too, and strayed 
over the face and form of the iat Leopolde, lighting 
up herrare and glorious beauty witha halo of splendour. 
. ee jot ears = ee, — 

ei ueenly in her g, yet ex ly grace- 
falond facile in all her movements. Her complexion 
was delicately fair ; her bair was of the hue of 
gold, so rich and lustrous that it seemed spun of the 


precious metal ; and her eyes were like purple pansies, 
velvety in their softness, yet capable of ani 
flashing beneath their long black lashes. 

This contrast between her eyebrows and lashes and 


her glittering hair was a peculiarity inherited from her 
late father, and, having the effect of mingled snow 
and fire, it gave a charming piquancy to her lovely 
face, and distinguished her from the ordinary beauties 


J. 
Her aunt, the Hon. Alethea, was not yet thirty 

= old, stately and magnificent, with commanding 
a 


ty, yet so cold that she seemed a human iceberg. | imag 


She rarely smiled and never laughed, and her proud 
calm eyes seemed quite unused to tears. She looked 
incapable of human emotions, was always haughty 
and reserved, yet, impassable as she was, she was not 
without suitors, her wealth perhaps serving as an 


‘antidote to her coldness. 


She had not always been as now. 

Tho Lady Leopelde remembered her as a frank 
and merry maiden, with impulsive ways and a sunny 
temper that. made every one happy sround her. 

But this memory. was faint and indistinct, their 
lives having been quite separate and different until 
within a few years. 

The father of the Lady Leopolde, the brother of 
Miss Alethea, had died when his hter, mother- 
pander Bot ge, had scarcely a her third 

ear, and, by his will, her childhood and early youth 
been in the pleasant home of a country rec- 
tor, who been @ cherished fe: “< the Earl of 





Templecombe. This rector, with the assistance of 
his wifeandable masters, had instructed his noble 
ward in all accomplishments, as well as in the more 
solid branches of learning, not forgetting to culti- 
vate the lofty and generous qualities with which 
nature had liberally endowed her. 

At the ago of fifteen she was, by tho directions of 
her father’s will, resigned to the charge of her young- 
est aunt, tho late earl’s favourite sister, who took her 
to the castle, where they had since resided together. 

Miss Alethea had entered society at an early ago, 
under the chaperonage of a married sister, had been 
abroad several times, and it was from one of these 
tours on the Continent that she had returned changed, 


d | frozen, as it were, the smile Fm from her lip, the 


merry light from her eyes, the laughter from her 
voice, and with a sternness and haughtiness of bearing 
that effectually checked all inquiries from her wonder- 
ing and startled friends. 

To the Lady Leopolde, it seemed as if there wero 
some deep mystery in her aunt's past life, and this 
suspicion had received so much confirmation that it 
had become to her a positive certainty. 

But what this mystery was, sho could not even 

ine. 

The only being who appeared to be in Miss 
Wycherly’s confidence was her sister, who had ac- 
companied her abroad, and she was ag impenetrable 
and reserved as Miss Alethea herself. 

There had been a silence of several minutes between 
the Lady Leopolde and her aunt, the elder lady 
abstractedly watching the shadows on the lawn, and 
the younger meditating upon the statue-like coldness 
of her aunt’s face. 

Miss Wycherly at foogth broke the silence, saying, 


2 tones: 

“TI fear you will find the Castle dall this summer, 
my dear, after your gay season in town. Would you 
not like to visit a watering-place ?” 

“No, Aunt Alethea, for I know you would prefer 
remai at home,” was the reply. ‘You know how 
often you were obliged to run up to the Castle from 
town last winter, and, since you are so much attached 





to our home, I would rather remain here.” 
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A faint tinge of colour crept into Miss Wycherly’s 
cheeks at this allusion to her frequent visits home 
during the gay season, visits to which most trivial and 
insufficient excuses had been assigned, and she said, 
coldly : 

“Very well, Leo. Do as you choose. But your 
father entrusted you to my care at this period of your 
life, believing that I would introduce you into society, 
and I shall hardly feel that I am doing my duty by 
you if [keep youshut up here like anun. How would 
you like to fill the Castle with guests?” 

“ Better than anything else, Aunt Alethea,” and the 
maiden’s eyes sparkled with pleasure. “ There are 
charming rides and drives about here, delightful boat- 
img, and opportunities for every pleasure that can be 
indulged in anywhere, I should especially like 
Feodora and Emily Braithwaite, and their mother, and 
Lady Ellen Haigh, to come.” 

“T like your choice of young ladies, Leo. There 
must be an equal number of gentlemen, and, of course, 
we must include among them your cousin, the present 
Earl of Templecombe. He is a bachelor, still young, 
and your admirer, so it will never do to neglect him. 
What other gentlemen do you desire to invite ?” 

“TI suppose it will be necessary to include Sir 
Wilton Werner—the earl’s intimate friend! Vane 

nowhere without him!” 

The Lady Leopolde glanced archly, as she spoke, 
at her aunt, Sir Wilton Werner being an avowed 
admirer and suitor of Miss Wycherly. 

Miss Alethea bowed assent, not noticing the glance, 
and requested her niece to continue the list. 

The maiden hesitated, blushing confusedly, and at 
length stammered : 

“We ought certainly to invite Basil Montmaur, Aunt 
Alethea——” 

“But I am not sure that Vane likes him,” observed 
Miss Wycherly, doubtfully. 

“ Because, if he were to die without issue, Basil 
‘would succeed him in the title!” declared the Lady 

Ide, earnestly. “As a distant cousin, Basil 
t not to be passed over, auntie. Besides, we are 
ly no means sure that Vane does dislike him!” 

“You are right, Leo. And if they are not friends 
they may become so, under your influence. If you 
choose, you may write the invitations to-day. The 
matter is quite settled, I hope!” 

Lady Leopolde nodded gaily, and, while her aunt 

into silence, she sat down in front of her pretty 
imlaid desk, and busied herself with notes of invitation, 
appending to each her aunt's name. 

When finished, they met the approbation of Miss 
Pei and were despatched by a servant to be 
posted immediately at the village a mile distant, 
eae of Lady Leopolde’s characteristics being prompti- 


The Hon. Alethea was not ai all social in her 
temperament, as has been implied, and soon withdrew 
to her own apartments, leaving her niece to amuse 


This task was not at all difficult to the maiden, 
who was accustomed to amuse herself for hours in the 
grand old library, or the picture gallery, or the con- 
servatory, orthe castle grounds. 

0 is occasion, her tastes inclined to the latter, 


-gardens. 
greeted her with a very low bow, 


_—— smile, for every servant and retainer 

estate admired and loved their gentle young 

ot A ——, to ~y size and 

e flowers, to a variety, , 

~ y, in particular, 

Lady Leopolde bestowed unstinted praise upon 

all ; discriminating sufficiently in favour of the 

er’s production to plunge him into a fever of 

delight, received some choice floral specimens at his 

thands, which she fastened in her corsage, and then 
strolled idly towards the 

On the way thither, she paused at a fountain, where 
tronze Naiads were Wes ren J tossing in the sun- 
lit glittering clouds of spray, and threw the flowers 
thet remained in her hands into the basin, watching 
swith pleasure their revival in the cool water. 

And then she continued her walk to the edge of the 
park, making her way to her favourite retreat, a pretty, 
secluded grotto under the shade and protection of 
‘ ing trees. 

This grotto was beautifully ornamented with shells, 
many of them of great beauty and lustre, flushed with 
the opaline glows of tropic skies. It was farnished in 
Oriental style, and contained a few books and a guitar. 

The Lady Leopolde paused at the entrance, with 
an expression of astonishment on her countenance, 
for, upon a pile of cushions, his face concealed from 
view, lay a young man, in an attitude of despair. 

Unoertain whether to retreat quietly, or order the 

audacious intruder to depart, the maiden lingered a 
asoment on the threshold. Then she turned to go. 


In doing so, her dress brushed against a book which 
lay carelessly upona low hassock, and the noise it made 
in falling aroused the intruder, who sprang to his 
feet. 

Despite the pallor. of, his, face, and the anguished 
look in his eyes, he was:eminently handsome and 
noble in appearance. Tall and slender, with a princely 
air, dark in eyes, hair, and complexion, his mobile 
mouth had a sensitive quiver that betokened keen 
sensibilities and fine feelings, while his other features 
as plainly declared that he was not wanting in 
courage, bravery, firmness, and all those virtues that 
characterize the grand heroes of every age and nation. 

The Lady Leopolde grew pale under his accusing 
look, exclaiming, in a frightened tone: 

“Basil! You here! I thought you were in 
London !” 

“Leopolde!” he responded, with bitter emphasis. 
“Yes, lam here. No wonder you grow pale at be- 
holding me! False as you are fair, I have come to 
bid you an eternal farewell !” 

“What do you mean, Basil?” faltered the maiden, 
sinking upon a pile of cushions near at hand. 

“T mean that I.am going to the Continent—to 
India—Australia—anywhere! I have come, Leopolde, 
to look upon your face for the last time! Heaven 
help me! I could not go without seeing your face once 
more!” 

Lady Leopolde looked stunned at this announce- 
ment, ber lips quivered, and a look almost of terror 
crept into her purple eyes. Endeavouring to appear 
unmoved, she said: 

Mai. must you leave England, Basil? You are 
tich——” 

“Yes, I am rich!” responded Basil ‘Montmaur, 
bitterly. “Rich in gold, but poor, poorer than a 
beggar in friends?” © 

“Why, Basil! You are always surrounded by 
gentlemen who admire and esteem you, and nearly 
every one likes you. Are not Aunt Alethea and I 
your true friends ?” 

“¢ Aunt Alethea’ is as friendly to meas is yonder 
marble statue!” declared Basil. “ And you, Leopolde, 
are false—false——” 

The sentence died away in a groan. 

The Lady Leopolde’s fingers worked nervously 
together, but her voice was sweet and even as usual, 
as she said, drawing herself up, with maidenly 
dignity : 

“That is the second time you have called me 
‘false,’ Basil. Be kind enough to explain yourself. 
To whom am I false? What promise have 1 ever 
broken ?” 

“True, Leopolde, you never made me any promise, 
but I thought we understood each other. You have 
long known that I love you, although I did not put the 
feeling into words, and I believed that you loved me, 
although you never told meso. You permitted me to 
attend you very often last winter; you accepted the 
bouquets I sent you; and more the Christmas gift I 
clasped upon your arm. You blushed under my 
glances, and never rebuked me when I our 
hands with involuntary tenderness. Ob, Ide!” 

A scarlet flush tinted the maiden’s even 
touching her tiny, shell-shaped ears, as she listened 
Sngein aarea ae when her lover paused, she said, 


y: boils, ora 
“ Well, Basil ?” y 
“ Was it well?” he cried, impetuously. ‘ Was it 
well to wreck my young life, my ardent hopes, my 
happiness, to gratify your taste for conquest ?” 
FF... * denial of the charge burst from the 
en 


” Then T have deceived myself—or you once loved 
me, ! Was it ambition that induced you to 
throw me aside for your new lover, the Earl of 
Templecombe? Did his higher rauk, his greater pos- 
¢essions, outweigh the love of Basil Montmaur in 
your mind ?” 

“T do not understand you, Basil,” answered the 
Lady Leopolde, simply. ~“ I havea right to be indig- 
nant at your strange i T think. Vane is my 
cousin and the present Harl of Templecombe, and I 
cannot do otherwise than treat him with proper ci- 
vility. But you are also my’eousin, more distant, it is 
true, but you area Wycherly, and I have always re- 
membered the fact, and treated you with as much con- 
sideration as I have accorded to Vane!” 

“T have not noticed whether you measured to me 
precisely the same amount of civility you bestowed 
= Vane,” said Montmaar, sarcastically. My cause 
of grief is that, after all I have hoped and dreamed, 
I should find my love for you slighted, and’ should 
learn of your betrothal to another from your favoured 
suitor, instead of yourself !’’ 

The Lady Leopolde looked puzzled, and insisted 
upon farther explanation, which Basil calmed himself 
sufficiently to give. 

“Last evening,” he said, “I was in my ‘rooms in 
town, thinking of you and planning to run up here 





and end the suspense of months by asking you to be- 


gravely. 


‘yoawill no! 
so!” 





come miy wife. I was assuring myself tliat I need 
not fear, that you had not discouraged my attentions 
—as, With your supposed uprightuess, 1 was certain 
you would have done, if you had not regarded them 
favourably—when Lord Templecombe entered. Ho 
has long suspected or known my sentiments towards 
you, and, while maintaining an outward friend<hip ag 
relatives,...ve. have secretly.regarded.each otlicr ag. 
rivals. He came into my room smiling and joyful, 
and asked me to congratulate him upon his approach- 
ing marriage with you, avowing that.the engagement 
would not be divulged to any one but me for some 
months yet. I was tempted to rush somewhere last 
night, away from my country and you, but I could 
not go without a last look at the face that has lured 
me on to my misery!” 

The Lady Leopolde, far from being offended at 
these words, looked pitying at her despairing lover, 
and said, blushingly : 

“Vane exceeded the truth in his statement, Basil. 
He has not yet offered me his hand, nor have I ac- 
cepted him. He wrote to Aunt Alethea a day or two 
since for permission to pay me his addresses, and 
auntie, who likes him very much, granted it, without 
asking me whether I liked Vane or not. She pre- 
ferred that he should ask for himself!” 

“Ts that all?” cried Basil, his countenance beam- 
ing with joy. “You are not engaged to marry 
him, Leopolde? ‘Will you listen to what I have so 
longed to tell you?” 

Considering her confusion as assent, he poured fort’, 
in eager, impassioned tones, the story of his love, that 
ardent love that beamed from his dark eyes and spoke 
from every noble feature. 

When at length he stopped, he listened tremblingly 
for a reponse. 

The only one he received was ashy, happy smile, 
as the Lady Leopolde drooped her eyes in modest con- 
fusion, but it was ery: and he caught her to bis 
breast with a burst of emotion, that was all the 
stronger from his revulsion of feeling, and the maiden 
nestled there as if it were her rightful home. 

The Hon. Basil Montmaur, with the large fortune 
he had inherited from his maternal grandfather, whoso 
name he had assumed in place of his rightful patro- 
nymic, was no ineligible match for even the Lady 
Leopolde. He was her relative, although the rela- 
tionship was so distant that it might not have been 
recognized at all had the family connection Leen larger, 
and more lives stood between him and his succession 
to the family title—and the young couple had there- 
fore nothing to fear from the disapprobation of friends. 

There was a silence between them, during 
which grew to d the thoughts of each 
other without ig them into words, but it was at 

broken by the happy lover, who said: 

“Tt was an inspiration that brought me here this 
morning, my darling, and led you to me. It hardly 
seems that I have won the prize for which 
Vane and the rest have struggled. Iam anxious to 
proclaim our engagement tothe world, that I may feel 
sure that you are.all my- own. - Let us hasten to Miss 
Alethea——” ? 

“Not yet, Basil,” said Leopolde, gently. “‘ You know 
that I love you, and, knowing it, I am sure you will 
consent to keep our engagement a secret for the pre- 
sent, even from Aunt Alethea!” 

“A seeret, darling ?” 

il. .Auntie purposes filling the Castle with 
company, and the invitations were despatched just 
before I came to the grotto—to yourself, to Vane, to 
Sir Wilton, to the Misses Braithwaite, and Lady Ellen 
Haigh. It will be pleasanter for our guests, as well as 
for me, if we defer the announcement of our betrothal 


‘until after their visit. Don’t you think so?” 


Basil assented, although a cloud of disappointment 
mantled his features. a 

“It shall be as you desire, darling,” he said, 
“T will endeavour not to monopolize your 
ee I am sure 

give me pain by allowing others to do 


“Certainly not, you deat jealous Basil,” replied the 
Lady Leopolde, merrily. ‘Do you know I am going 
to send you back to town as secretly as you have 
come, for, if Aunt Alethea were to see you to-day, she 
a aoe secret? You must return to the 

stle in due time with p: and ceremony.” 

Basil to obey these diteeticas ‘implicitly, and 
said that if he were to take the next train to town he 
mustset out immediately for the station. 

Clasping her closer in his arms, he gazed steadily 
into the depths of her luminous eyes, finding there 
treasures of truth and love, and then he pressed a long 

kiss upon her scarlet lips, murmured a few 
words of rapture, and reluctantly departed, going 
— the park towards the distant railway station. 

And the Lady Leopolde sat in the entrance of her 
fairy-like grotto, weaving happy dreams, and wonder- 
ing if her joy could ever lessen, and if life would ever 
look less bright to her. 
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CHAPTER IL 
NATALIE. 
But Fate whirls on the bark, 
And the rough gale sweeps from the rising tide 
The lazy calm of thought. Bulwer Lytton. 

Tue Aftons, of Afton Grange, in one of the 
Sonthern counties, were a race of sturdy yeomen who 
pad owned their comfortable farm for more than two 
centuries, and who had always been distinguished 
among their neighbours for their family pride. This 
trait had not been unwarrantatle, for the sons had been 
brave and honest, so that the name of Afton had ever 
been synonymous with integrity, and the daughters 
Lad ever been noted for their beauty and virtue. 

But ashadow had at length fallen upon the family. 

Where they had once been courted by their yeomen 
neighbours, they were now passed by with a slight 
nod, as if their claim to popular respect had dissi- 
pated; where once they had taken the chief place at 
yeomanry balls, they were now scarcely invited. The 
hospitable rooms of the Grange no longer echoed to 
the tread of dancing feet and merry voices, nor was 
its drawing-room often invaded by visitors from the 
neighbouring village or the surrounding country. 

This change, so galling to their pride, had taken 
place during the lifetime of the present generation of 
Aitons. 

The family had almost dwindled away, it being re- 
preaenio’ only by Mrs. Afton, a widow past her 
six year, her son Alick, a man of forty, and Mrs. 
Afton’s grand-daughter, a girl of seventeen. 

Grief and disappointment had made of the mistress 
of Afton Grange a grim, sour old woman, withabrupt 
manners and peremptory ways. There was nothing 
feminine about her, save her apparel, and she divided 
with her son the oversight of the farm, the super- 
intendence of the servants, &c.,as a man might have 


done. 

In her early life she had been very fond of dress 
and society, and she still indulged in the former pas- 
sion, although she had been forced to deprive herself 
of the latter, for where she could not be first she 
would not be anything. 

On the same bright June morning upon which the 
events recorded in the preceding chapter had occurred, 
Mrs. Afton entered her drawing-room, where she sat 
in state every day, although the neighbouring ladies 
no longer came to admire her grand ways, as once 
they had done, drew up the green shutters, and seated 
herself in her favourite arm-chair. 

Her next movement was to despatch a servant in 
quest of her grand-daughter, demanding her imme- 
diate attendance. 

It being afternoon, Mrs. Afton wasattired in a rich, 
old-fashioned brocade, that had done duty many a 
time in former days, when she had been the first lady 
at the yeomen’s balls, and she wore a cap of real lace, 
yellow with age, besides a watch and chain of antique 
pattern and remarkable size, the watch hanging osten- 
tatiously at her side, with its broad open face turned 
to the beholder. 


From the window by which she sat she commanded 
a view of the wide fields, where the labourers were 
busy at work, ber son’s stalwart form prominent 
omeng, Sees as he directed their labours; but the 
rigid lines about her mouth did not in the least relax 
atthe sight of him or of the goodly possessions of 
which he was master. 

he became absorbed in her own thoughts, her gaze 
Wandering towards a large old farm-house, just 
visible to the westward beyond the Afton fields, and 
trrintame Agua an 

nging ve 0 e 
regarded that dwelling somewhat as an ark of refuge. 

It was tenanted by Hugh Fauld, a bachelor of her 
s0n’s age, who alone, of all her former friends, now 
accorded her the respectful deference she had once 
claimed as a right. 

She was aroused from her contemplation of the 
chimneys of his dwelling by the opening and shutting 
of the door, and she turned, with a slight unbending 
‘irom her usual sternness, to regard the new-comer, 
ber pad congnees, and bid her be seated upon a 
“a A iy tage 

e yo quietly obeyed. 

She pap = young creature, whoamply sustained 
the reputation for beauty of the female Aftons, but 
her loveliness differed from theirs. Dark hair and 
eyes had always characterized the family, but her 
eyes were of a deep dark blue, shaded by golden 
lashes, and her hair looked like pale woven canbeadha 
Her complexion was fair, her movements full of un- 
tutored grace, her handsand feet of aristocratic shape 
and size, and, altogether, she looked like a being reared 
in the midst of wealth and luxury. Refined and in- 
telligent her Yace declared her; but she had grown up 
like the field-flowers, unloved and uncared for. She 
bad been gifted with a thirst for knowledge, and had 
found means to gratify it, so that she had acquired a 
good and thorough, if irregular, education. 


She bore the name of Natalie Afton. 

“What have you been doing to-day, Natalie?” 
asked her grandmother, more to open a conversation 
than from a desire to be made acquainted with the 
young girl’s pursuits. 

Natalie looked surprised at this sudden display of 
interest in her, but replied : 

“T have been reading and studying, grandmother, 
and have played a little upon that old piano up in the 
attic. I lave learned to play several tunes from those 
old books. What was my mother’s name, grand- 
mother ?” 

The question was asked with sudden eagerness, as 
if the young girl had thought much on the subject, 
and but just found courage to give her thoughts ex- 
pression. 

Mrs. Afton frowned, and her manner became even 
more harsh than usual, as she responded : 

* Don’t ask silly questions, Natalie. Why do you 
wish to know ?” 

‘‘ Because in some of the old music books I found 
the name of Amy Afton, and I wondered who she was. 
Was she my aunt ?” 

The old woman did not immediately reply. She 
had never talked confidentially with Natalie, had 
never spoken to her of her parents, and her son had 
been as reserved as herself. The girl, in her childish 
longings to know something of her parents, had some- 
times questioned the old farm-servants, but they had 
answered her only by a shake of the head, and a re- 
proof for the inquiry, as if it had been unnatural and 
wrong. She had no childish friends, no youthful 
companions: the daughters of the neighbouring 
yeomanry avoided her as if she carried with her 
the plague, and their brothers followed their example, 
although their glances expressed their admiration of 
the beautiful Natalie, when by chance they en- 
countered her. 

She had thus grown up perfectly isolated, knowing 
nothing of her origin, save that her grim guardians 
were her grandmother and uncle, and the anxiety 
with which she ventured to question Mrs. Afton may 
therefore be imagined. 

“Was ‘Amy Afton’ my aunt, grandmother ?” she 
repeated. 

‘“No, she was your mother!” was the harsh re- 
joinder. 

“My mother!” exclaimed Natalic, sighing. ‘Then 
she was your daughter-in-law, grandmother? What 
was her maiden name?” 

“ Amy Afton!” answered the old woman, her voice 
grown sterner than ever. “I do not wish to rake up 
my family history for your amusement. I summoned 
you to me for an entirely different purpose, Our 
neighbour, Mr. Fauld, called upon me yesterday.” 

** He comes very often,” said Natalie, innocently, as 
her grandmother paused to give effect to the announce- 
ment. 

“He does, child, and he has reason. He came yes- 
terday to state to me that he is willing, nay, anxious, 
to marry you, and that he desires an immediate union 
with you!” 

Mirth and scorn mingled in Natalie’s expression, as 
she exclaimed : 

“ Willing to marry me! He chooses strange words. 
Does he think he has only to declare himself willing 
to take me and I shall drop into his arms, fainting 
with joy. You can tell him, grandmother, that I’m 
much obliged to him for the resignation he expresses, 
but pont iyg equally ‘ willing’ he should marry some 
one 

“ Natalie!” cried Mrs, Afton, in a shocked tone. 

“ Why, grandmother,” pursued the girl, laughingly, 
not heeding her relative’s anger, if she noticed it, 
“ Hugh Fauld is as old as Uncle Alick. He has visited 
here ever since I can remember. I like him well 
enough as an elderly friend, and would advise him to 
transfer his affections to a woman of hisownage. But 
he didn’t mention his affections, did he?” 

“ Natalie, is this the respect with which you treat 
Mr. Fauld? I am astonished at the levity with which 
you receive his offer of marriage. Where is your gra- 
titude 2” 

“Gratitude, grandmother?” cried the girl, with an 
arch look at her own reflection in the small mirror 
opposite. ‘‘ Why should I be grateful to an old bache- 
lor like Hugh Fauld because he wants me for his 
wife? Do you think no one else will care for me?” 

She blushed intensely as she asked that question, as 


if, if to do so, she could name some one as 
epee ve of her fresh young beauty as Hugh 
a > 


“No respectable person will ever want to marry 
you,” responded Mrs, ‘Afton, severely, “and I was 
Se ee that Hugh Fauld should ask your 
hand in marriage. He comes of a very good family, 
not so good as the Aftons, of course, and not so old, 
but infinitely higher than you had any right to look! 

“ Why so, grandmother ? Am Inotan Afton, and, 
therefore, according to your own showing, of a better 


Mrs, Afton took no notice of this question, pro- 
ceeding : 

“T have a plentiful store of household linen whic! 
I will divide with you, for you shall not go to Hugh 
Faulda beggar, and Alick will give you two hundred 
pounds as a dowry. He agreed to do so when I men- 
tioned the matter to him last evening. Everything cau 
be got ready withina fortnight, including a new ward- 
robe for you, and Hugh says his house shall be new 
—- to receive you. That is very generous of 

im!” 

“ You talk very mysteriously, grandmother,” said 
the girl, her blue eyes flashing. “I consider myseli 
just as good as Hugh Fauld, and I won't marry him to 
be looked down upon by him. I should have thought 
you would have had too much pride to allow him to 
speak so condescendingly of your grauddaughter—au 
Afton too !” 

Mre. Afton expressed her astonishment at tiis re- 
bellious speech, adding : 

“I know the cause uf your conduct, Natalie. Hugh 
has told me of the attentions paid you by that young 
fellow who came to the village last summer and took 
a cotiage below the Grange. He met you down by 
the brook and elsewhere, and made you think he loved 

ou!” 

Natalie bowed her head, that her relative might 
not notice her sudden paleness, and the old woman 
continued: 

“I only knew of the young man after he had goue, 
but Hugh says you were often with him. He was a 
gentleman and kept a body-servant, and Hugh 
thinks he mighteven have been a baronet, from tlie 
airs he put on, speaking to no one in the villag’_.ud 
visiting nowhere. He wanted no good of you, Natalie, 
you may depend !” 

“ And why not?” asked the girl defiantly, lifting 
her head proudly. “‘ He was agentleman, and nothing 
more, awa am I so much less than he ?” 

The old woman bowed significantly. 

“ Then an Afton is nobody, and your prile goes for 
nothing, grandmother,” said Natalie, a scarlet flush 
burping uneasily upon her clear cheeks, “ You can 
tell Hugh Fauld, if you will be so kind, that I am 
very much indebted to him for his espionage, which 
I never suspected. Please tell him,too, that 1 decline 
to marry him !” 

“ Decline! Natalie!” gasped her relative. 

“Yes, 1 decline his offer. I have no right to listen 
to it,” added the young girl, almost inaudibly. 

Her words brought upon her a storm of abuse from 
Mrs. Afton, who could hardly comprehend that she 
was in earnest in her refusal of the eligible offer she 
had just received. 

Natalie persisted in her declarations, however, 
speaking so quietly anddeterminedly, that her graud- 
mother became alarmed, and exclaimed : 

* You have no right, you wilful girl, to throw away 
this chance for us to recover our lost ground in the 
county. If you were Hugh Fauld's wife, Alick and I 
could hold up our heads once more, and the past 
would be forgotten. If Hugh Fauld shows us 
honour by marrying you, every family hereabouts will 
follow suit. If you refuse him, to be made sport 
of by some gentleman, we shall only be plunged 
deeper into disgrace than now.” 

“ Bekind enough toexplain yourself, grandmother,” 
said Natalie, with dignity. ‘“ What do you mean by 
disgrace, and how can my refusal of Mr. Fauld affect 
our social position ?”: 

Mrs. Afton hesitated a moment, and then said, 
grimly: 

“Since you will know, you shall! The story is 
known to all the neighbours, and when I shall have 
told it to you, you may be glad to marry our neigh- 
bour. My daughter, Amy Afion, was your mother, 
butshe never wore a wedding-ring !” 

Natalie grew pale as death, and sprang to her feet, 

ding her relative with a terrified look. 

“T know better,” she said, in a choking voice. “I 
have dreamed of her all my life as pure and good, and 
I know she was!” 

The lines about the old woman's face did not relax, 
as she listened to this plea of the daughter for her 
mother, and she resumed : 

“ Amy was my only daughter, younger than Alick, 
who adored her. She was the belle of the neighbour- 
ing county, in our circle of society, and even the gentry 
used to take notice of her and compliment her 
dark eyes and hair, You did not get your fair locks 
from her, Natalie. They probably came from your 
father, whom I never saw. We were very proud of 
her, acd Hugh Fauld loved her. Well, to make a long 
story short, one day, after her father’s death—bap'ly 
it wasn’t before—our Amy fled from her home, leaving 
a note. behind her, saying she was gone away to marry 
@ great gentleman, and to be made a lady!” 

“ And did you never hear from her afterwards?” 
“Oh, yes, although I never wished to. She had 
disgraced our family, and I could only wish she had 
died in her childbood. She wroie us twice, ouce 











family than his ?” 
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to say that she had been married immediately to her 
lover, who wished to keep the affair secret for a year 
or two, partly on account of family reasons, and partly 
because she was not sufficiently well-educated to do 
honour to his name. She told us she was learning 
all the accomplishments under masters, and that she 
could already dance and speak French with any in 
the land!” 

“ And the second letter ?” 

“The second letter told us that a child was born 
to her, within a year of her marriage, and that its 
father intended to acknowledge the union very soon. 
But the months slipped away, another year went, and 
Amy came home to us with you in her arms, telling 
us only that her husband was dead, and that she had 
no proofs of her marriage. That was all she told us. 
I could have no patience with her, and Alick up- 
braided her, so she staid in her own room all the 
time, seeing no cne, yet acting as if she hada right 
to mourn for the wretch who had deceived her. We 
hardly knew she was ailing till she died, whea she 
had been home nearly a year!” 

“ My poor mother!” murmured Natalie. 

“Till Amy fled our name was unblemished. As 
she tarnished it, her daughter should do her best to 
restore it. Thiscan be done only by your marriage 
with Hugh Fauld!” 

“ But I cannot marry him, grandmother !” 

“ Why not?” 

“T do not love him!” 

“ Is there any other reason ?” 

Natalie quailed before the stern look of her grand- 
parent, then, endeavouring to speak calmly, she 
answered in the affirmative. 

“What isit? Speak, girl. I will know!” 

“ Because—because—/ am already narried !” 

Mrs. Afton looked amazed and indignant, and then 
groaned. 

“To whom ?” she asked. 

“T cannot tell you, grandmother. I am bound bya 
promise to keep the secret till my husband gives me 
liberty to reveal it.” 

The young girl spoke with conscious innocence 
and rectitude, her cheeks neither flushing nor paling 
before the accusing glances of her incensed relative. 

“ Like mother, like child!” groaned Mrs. Afton. 
‘“‘ [have warmed a viper which bas turned to sting 
me. What have Il ever donethat I should be dis- 
graced by my daughter, and by my daughter's 
daughter ?” 

To this outburst of selfish feeling Natalie replied : 

‘“* What caredid you ever bestow upon me, grand- 
mother? I never received a tender word or caress 
from you. You never talked with me so long as you 
have done to-day. You have always treated me as 
an inferior, whose presence you merely tolerated in 
your house. And uncle Alick has followed your exam- 
ple. [could not make my friends among the servants, 
and my heart cried out for affection. When it came 
to me then, with loving words, couid I coldly pass it 
by? Could I reject it? No, grandmother, I have 
learned to lovein return as I ain loved. You havenever 
concerred yourself with my movements, and I knew 
you would never grieve at my want of confidence in 
you !” 

The girl spoke rapidly and impetuously, with 
glowing eyes and cheeks, and her words sounded like 
the bitterest of accusations to her grandmother, who 
grew but the more incensed. 

“ Married!” cried Mrs. Afton, scornfully. “ You 
married? With the stain on your name, who would 
marry you? Why no one knows who your father 
was! I tell you your mother’s story is repeated by 
you, and her fate will be yours! ‘There is no ring 
upon your finger, and you bave sworn not to tell the 
name of your husband! A likely story!” and the 
old woman sneered. 

Natalie was on the point of replying, when she 
beard theclick of the garden-gate, and said, instead : 

“ There is Hugh Fauld, grandmother, come for his 
answer. You can settle the matter with him !” 

Unheeding Mrs. Afton’s command to remain, she 
glided out of the room, as her rejected suitor ascended 
the steps, caught up her hat from the nail on which 
sho had deposited it in entering the drawing-room, 
and hurriedly leit the house. 

(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_—_—_____. 


Travers Usioys Detecates.— Take it! they'd be 
obliged to take it,” said the impetuous young Joyce, a 
farmer of superior information. “Have you ever 
beard of the king’s prerogative ?” “ I don’t say but what 
I have,” said Rose, retreating. ‘I’ve nothing against 
it—nothing at all.” “No, but the Radicals have,” 
said young Joyce, winking. “The prerogative is 
what they want to clip close. They want us to be 


governed by delegates from trades unions, who are 
to dictate to everybody, and make everything square 
to their mastery.” ‘‘ They’re a preity set, now, those 


heard two of ‘em spouting away. They're a sort of 
fellow I'd never employ in my brewery, or anywhere 
else. I’ve seen it again and again. Ifa man takes 
to tongue-work, it’s all over with him. ‘Everything’s 
wrong,’ sayshe. That's a big text. But does he want 
to make everything right? Not he. He'd lose his 
text. ‘We want every man’s good,’ say they. Why, 
they never knew yet what a man’s good is. How 
should they? It’s working for his victual—not 
getting a slice of other people’s.” “ Ay, ay,” said 
young Joyce, cordially. ‘I should just have liked 
all the delegates in the country mustered for our 
yeomanry to go into—that’s all. They’d see where 
the strength of Old England lay then. You may tell 
what it is fora country to trust to trade when it 
breeds such spindling fellows as those.”—Felix Holt, 
the Radical. By George Eliot. 








SCIENCE. 





Steet Mape From Iroy Scrars.—Take iron 
scraps in small pieces, put 40 lbs. in a crucible, with 
8 ounces of charcoal, and 4 ounces of black oxide of 
manganese; expose the whole one hour and a half to 
a high heat, and rua into moulds. 

MR. GALE’S GUNPOWDER. 
RECENTLY the great Government trial of Mr. Gale’s 
invention for rendering gunpowder non-explosive 
came off in one of the Martello towers, on the beach 
between Hastings and Rye, under the management of 
the Ordnance Select Committee. 
Mr. Gale’s invention consists of the mixing of four 
parts of fine ground glass with one part of gunpowder, 
which then renders the latter quite harmless. One of 
the most important questions to be ascertained was 
whether the minute portions of the powdered glass, 
which more or less adhered to the grains of gunpowder 
after sifting, in any way affectedits explosive quali- 
ties. For some time past, therefore, the Ordnance 
Select Committee have made a‘most careful series of 
experiments to solve this doubt, and the decision they 
have come to is, that neither in rapidity of ignition 
nor explosive force is the gunpowder in any way de- 
teriorated. Not only is it not injured, but its complete 
preservation from damp—almost as important in the 
case of powder as its preservation from fire—makes 
Mr. Gale’s method of mixing far preferable to the pre- 
sent mode of stowage. 
The objections to the bulk, which powder, when thus 
mixed, would occupy in the Government stores have 
alsoin a great measure disappeared upon examination. 
About 25 per cent. of the space of kegs in which gun- 
powder is now packed is left empty, that the grains 
may be free to roll, and so prevent their “ cakeing.” 
This necessary precaution, however, induces another 
evil, which is, that the constant friction of the grains 
often reduces half the contents of a keg to dust, and 
immense quantities are thus yearly returned to the 
mills to be re-corned before it canbe used. 

With the adoption of Mr. Gale’s plan, all the neces- 
sities for costly magazines would disappear, and so 
also would those huge spaces of waste land which are 
obliged to be kept free round these perilous store- 
houses, and on which farmers may not venture to 
cultivate nor-architects to build. In the matter of 
transport alone this new method of mixing powder 
would effect a. saving of £5 10s. per ton. For the 
recent experiments ‘ive tons of the best gun- 
powder had been mixed with twenty tons of Mr. 
Gale’s compound, and packed in 838 barrels, which 
were stored in the usual manner. Three charges of 
pure powder in barrels of the protected powder were 
then fired by electricity, but without effect. 

The building was then set on fire, but nothing at 
all approaching an explosion occurred. Occasionally 
a sudden increase in the volumes of smoke indicated 
that a barrel, had burst, and exposed an unusual 
quantity of powder to the flames; but so confident 
had the gentlemen become who had witnessed the 
experiments, that they continually looked into the 
building, and actually went inside the door, to see 
how the powder was burning. The ‘barrels kept 
smouldering from one to another, emitting the most 
denso volumes of suffocating smoke, but no more. 
In spite of the interior of the tower having been 
fired, and the immense mass of burning embers which 
the beams left, the conflagration, if such it may be 
called, continued steadily to diminish as the barrels 
— and the powder literally smothered out the 

re. 


Tue Purse SyxcuRonous with THE StTEeP.— 
Sin,—While making experiments in artificial circula- 
tion and respiration, I was led to the conclusion that 
the heart would probably seize on the opportunity of 
contracting at the time when the weight of the blood 
was lifted up by the momentum given to it by the 
step, and at the first trial I was fortunate in proving 
the correctness of my theory. Everyone in my 





delegates,” said Mr. Wace, with disgust. “I once 


profession to whom I mentioned the fact, even the 








most scientinc, denied it; but as it has been more 
thoroughly tested, and proved to be correct, it must be 
assumed to be established. I do not mean to assert 
that if a person’s pulse be 70, he would be able to 
bring it down to 40 by walking forty steps only in a 
minute, but that, if he walks or runs 100, 150, or 204 
paces in a minute, his pulse will beat the same numbei 
of strokes. Since apy one can test this for himself 
by very easy means, I need say nothing more about 
it; let him walk out 100 or 1,000 steps, and count 
the pulsations at the carotids, having a person near 
to count the paces, he will find the number of steps 
and pulsations exactly to correspond. He could also 
test this by himself, if. necessary, first counting out 
100 or 200 paces on a road, and then returning, 
counting the pulsation, at the carotids. I was trying 
the sphygmograph a day or two since at Dr. Austin’s, 
in Wimpole-street, and mentioning the fact to him, 
he at once told me I must have been deceived. [ 
proved it on the spot, by walking round and round his 
table, counting the pulsations at the carotids, when 
he called out “Stop!” and asked “How many ?” my 
answer was “Sixty ;” he said “ Yes, exactly sixty.”"— 
8S. Newrnctoy, M.D. 

Ir has lately been discovered by a German chemist 
that a most beautiful scarlet or purple dye may be 
produced from theine. This substance occurs in tlic 
leaves of a species of horse-chesnut and holly, which 
grow in Brazil, as well as in tea. 


Tue small steel chain that winds round the fuseo 
of a watch is about 8 inches in length and contains 
about 500 links riveted together. Modern invention 
has as yet discovered no substitute for this chain 
equal to it in slenderness, strength, and flexibility. 
The links are punched out by girls from plates of 
steel and riveted one to the other. 

Some very curious speculations have lately been put 
forward by M. Dufour concerning the increase in size 
of the earth. Will it be believed that our globe is 
increasing in bulk year by year, owing to the quantity 
of meteors (falling stars) which are projected into it 
from the regions of space? M. Dufour has made cal- 
culations showing that the earth sustains an annual 
increase equal to a 114,400,400th of its weight. It 
appears that nearly two cubic metres of meteoric 
dust fall upon every acre of the earth’s surface in the 
course of a single year. It is stated that in some 
parts of England this meteoric dust may be found in 
accumulations nearly a foot deep. 


CaRBoLiIc ActrpD, a substance which has of late 
years been a good deal employed by physicians inthe 
treatment of skin diseases, appears to have most 
wonderful disinfectant properties. In some experi- 
ments which Mr. Crookes made with this substance, 
it showed itself destructive in the highest degree to 
all the lower forms of animal and vegetable life. An 
exception to this statement occurs in the case of the 
purely chemical ferments, over which, it appears, car- 
bolic acid has no action. On animals, however, its 
effects are destructive. Mr. Crookes states that cheese 
mites which lived even in water for several hours, 
were instantly killed by adding a solution (one per 
cent. strength) of carbolic acid to the water. An aque- 
ous solution of carbolic acid was added to water 
in which a small fish was swimming, and it proved 
immediately fatal. When an extremely minute quantity 
of the acid was added to water, under the microscope, 
containing various infusoria,, such as Bacteria, 
Vibrios, Spirilla, Amoebw, Eugtenea, &c.; tife was ar- 
rested in these organisms at once. As’ these animal- 
cules are some of those invariably present whev 
putrefaction is going on, Mr. Crookes applied some 
carbolic acid to putrid blood, sour paste, and putrid 
cheese, and in every instance putrefaction was ar- 
rested and the organisms destroyed. 





New ZeAtayp Tonacco.—A most luxurious crop 
of tobacco is said to have been recently growing upon 
some land at Epsom, in New Zealand, and is stated to 
be equal in appearance to the: best grown crops in 
America. Unfortunately, however, there appears to 
be no one in the colony who understands the treat- 
ment of the leaf, or its manufacture into good mer- 
chaatable tobacco. 

Dog Buu.—The owner of every dog shall be 
liable in damages for any injury done by his dog to 
the person or property of any other person, and it shall 
not be necessary for the party seeking damages for the 
injury done by a dogto his person or property to show 
@ previous mischievous propensity in such dog, or the 
owner's knowledge of any such mischievous propen- 
sity, or that the injury was attributable to neglect on 
the part of such owner. Damages not exceeding £5 may 
be recovered by summary proceeding before magis- 
traces. The occupier of any house or premises whero 
any dog shall be kept or permitted to live or re- 
main at the time of such injury shall be primd facie 
deemed to be the owner of such dog and shall le 





liable as such. 
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THIRSTANE. 
peer meren 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Wars Leonard Thirstane left Rachel in her dis- 
tress, he hurried to his guardian’s dwelling to know if 
he had arrived, for never had the young man felt such 
need of Mr. Sherwin’s advice as at that moment. 

When he reached the house he was told that his 
guardian had returned home that morning, but had 
— again almost immediately, accompanied by 

18 niece. 

_ Leonard could not have defined the feelings which 
impelled him to follow; but after wrestling with it in 
vain, he started in the direction that Mr. Sherwin had 
taken, only a few hours behind the train which bore 
Rachel towards her old home. 

The night came on before he reached the valley, and 
the snow fell so heavily that the track of the road was 
completely effaced. At length, Leonard saw a light 
which he knew came from his guardian’s house, and 
sprang up with a restless exclamation. 

At that moment the driver checked his horses and 
pointed to some object half hidden in a snowdrift by 
the wayside. 

“Somebody has fallen,” he said; “ if you'll hold the 
reins, I'll see what it means.” 

Without heeding his last words, Thirstane sprang 
from the carriage and raised the prostrate form ; as he 
did so, there was s sudden lull in the wind, and the 
mass of clouds sweeping back from the moon revealed 
the deathly face of Ward. 

Mad with excitement, Leonard shouted to the man 
to follow, and plunged with his burthen towards the 
gate, rus’ up the avenue without a pause, until 
he sank that cold form upon the verandah of his 
guardian’s dwelling. 

Mr. Sherwin was seated with Alice in an apart- 
ment oj upon the porch, and the sound at- 
tracted his attention. 

. He went into the hall and opened the outer door, 
just as Thirstane struggled up, still clasping the 
woman in his 7. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mr. Sherwin, as tho 
light fell upon. the young mse's agonized faco and 
drooping burthen, “ what has happened ?” 

- sae, Se !” he cried; “there is no time to ex- 

— die.” 

Leonard bore her into the ony laced her upon 

& sofa, tore off her bonnet and si f tabbing her 


bands and calling wil her 
Mr. Shorwin looked ta tho gia’ face-~ 


Sherwin looked in 
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[THIRSTANE FINDS RACHEL IN THE SNOW-DBIFT.] 


“Great heaven !” he groaned, “it is Rachel.” 

“Rachel 2” repeated Alice, shrinking backwards at 
the agony in Leonard's face; “ Rachel here?” 

After the first pang of t wes distress, she went u 
to the sofa, bade Leonard summon Mrs. Adams, an' 
the two employed every means to restore the insen- 
sible girl. Alice was calm and still, but white as the 
sufferer whom she was aiding. - 

At last, Rachel made a movement, for she had 
fainted only from fatigue and the intense mental ex- 
ctivcsent which bad been upon her for so mapy 

ouré. 

“She is coming to herself,” whispered Mr. Sher- 
win 5 - it was only the cold. How came she with 

ou 

“I found her by the road, lying not twenty feet 
from your gate.” 

“Heaven, eh, heaven!” muttered Mr. Sherwin be- 
tween his shut teeth ; ‘“‘ what can this mean ?” 

“IT know—I am certain. It was about her I was 
coming to you. Her husband was a brute, and only 
yesterday there was a quarrel in presence—he 
ordered me from the house, and for her sake I left it. 
4 went to find you, but you had gone, and I hurri 

ere.” 

‘* To see us,” whispered Alice, in her agitation losing 
the import of his words, and her colour coming back ; 
“ to see us.” 

“Sho came here to seck a with Margaret, and 
was driven away,” murmured Mr. Sherwin. “Oh, this 
a maen-tee much ; that iron woman shall go no 

er 1” 

He motioned Thirstane and his niece to leave the 
room, and remained alone with Rachel. He fell upon 
his knees beside the sofa where she lay, and held her 
to his bosom in a long, tender embrace. 

“To meet in this way!” he moaned. “ Rachel, 
Rachel! Look up—speak to me!” 

The girl stirred in his embrace, opened her eyes 
wildly and looked around. 

. el,” he said, “ it is I—Mr. Sherwin—do not 
be frightened.” 

She sank in his arms again like a tired child, while 
a pleasant serenity stole over her face. 

“T am safe, then,” sho murmured; “I can be at 


peace now. 

“ Always,” he said, “always! You shall nover 
leave me again, Rachel—never again.” 

These words her senses more completely, 
and asmilecrept over the contracted lips and lightened 
the horror in her ores. 

“T might have known that you would help when 
all the world degerted me.” 


R\ 


1 


“And you fainted by the roadside?” Then he 
muttered to himself, ‘She lay forsaken and dying 
at my very gate.” 

“ Acold wind struck me,” returned Rachel, incohe- 
rently, and with feverish energy; ‘I thought iron 
hands were pushing me down, and then I heard them 
curse me.” 

“Who, Rachel? What do you mean?” 

“ny busband and Aunt Margaret—they spoke 
such dreadful words; ther the wind struck me again, 
and I tried to creep under the snow for gafety—I can't 
remember any more.” . 

“How came you there, Rachel—what bas hap- 
pened ?” 

“ He sent me away—TI went to Aunt Margaret, but 
she was harder still—I had nowhere to go—no refuge 
but the storm.” 

“ Margaret refused to receive you?” 

“She wanted me to go back to him, but I would 
not! I can die; thatis enough; I will never return !” 

“Try and be quiet, Rachel; do not think of those 
things now.” 

“T can’t think—I am so dizzy and sick! Hear 


ed | the wind blow and the snow beat—I am so cold, so 


cold.” 

He folded another shawl about her, performing his 
task with a woman’s gentleness, and speaking words 
which might send some comfort through the whirl in 
her heart and brain. 

** You can go to sleep now,” he said. 

“ You will wait here—you won't let Aunt Margaret 
drive me away 2?” 

“ No one shall do that, Rachel; you are safe.” 

Just then the door opened and Leonard Thirstane 


entered. 

“She is better,” he whispered; “ thank heaven !” 

Rachel heard the voice—looked towards him, and 
with a deep breath sank back insensible. 

When Rachel returned to consciousness, Thirstane 
had a ; she was still lying upon the sofa, 
and Mr. Sherwin bending over her. 

As she lay, with her eyes closed, it seemed to her 
that he murmured a thousand endearing names, 
_ once his lips were pressed fondly upon ber fore= 


Slowly she roused herself and looked around. The 
cruel words which her aunt had spoken returned with 
added force. 

She started to her feet with sudden strength, and 
would have fled towards the door, but Mr. Sherwin 
detained her. 

“ What.is it, Rachel?” bo said. “Be calm, my child, 





sad lio down.” 
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“No, no; I must not stay here—let me go at 
once.” 

“Where would you go ?” 

“Heaven help me, I cannot tell!” she exclaimed, 
violently. “‘Let me go; anywhere, but this is no 
place for me.” 

An undefinable expression passed across Mr. Sher- 
win’s face; he struggled with himself to keep back 
some revelation which was upon his lips. 

“Not yet,” he muttered; “ not yet.” 

He forced her to lie down again, and when she 
pleaded to rise, said, soothingly — 

“ You have a right to come here, Rachel; not the 
slightest blame can attach itself to you. Alice will 
return in @ moment, and then you shall go to bed—in 
the morning you will be more yourself.” 

“The morning!” repeated Rachel ; “and then— 
what am I to do then?” 

“Can you not trust me?” he asked. “I promise 
you, Rachel, that with to-morrow your whole life 
shall know a change.” 

“There can be none,” she interrupted. “I have 
waited years, bat it never came! Nothing but the 
same dreary round—no hope, no release, and now all 
is over.” 

“ All is not over, Rachel! I cannot talk to you to- 
night, but believe me when I repeat that this is the 
darkest hour of your life, and you will live to look 


back upon it as on a dream—try to understand and’be" 


satisfied.” 

There was something in his voice which soothed 
Rachel more than the words, and her excited mind 
pes to the hope he offered till she grew almost 
calm. : 

Alice entered the room softly and bent over Mer 
with gentle words, and though Rachel was too whak 
to reply, they fell like balm upon her tortured he&rt. 
When she was led away to the chamber prepared ‘for 
her, and placed upon a bed, she sank into the heavy 
sleep of exhaustion,from which she did not ~»ke”.ntil 
late in the morning. 

When she opened her eyes Alice was sitting by her, 
and fora moment she could remember nothing that 
had passed; then the events came back, and she started 
from her pillow with a vague fear. 

“You are better,” Alice said; “do you think you 
can rise ?” 

“ Perhaps so,” Rachel replied. 
not gone away ?” 

“ No, he is waiting to see you.” 

Alice was very pale and quiet; during the previous 
night her uncle bad told ber more of her history than 
she had ever known, and the share she had un- 
wittingly taken in the evil destiny which had come 
upon Rachel filled her heart with affectionate 
sorrow. 

“I will get up,” Rachel said, after a moment's 
silence ; “‘please to help me, Alice.” 

The girl aided her with tender care, and when 
she was dressed led her into an outer room. 

“ Tell Mr. Sherwin that I want to speak with him,” 
Rachel pleaded, and Alice went away. 

In a moment John Sherwin entered the room, his 
face pale with watching and thought, but when he 
saw Rachel his features softened into a smile that 
dispelled the clouds. 

“TI am glad to see you up,” he said, kissing her 
forehead with a fondness which he could no longer re- 
strain, “Your sleep has done you good—I thought 
the morning would find you better.” 

“Tam wellnow,” Rachel replied. “You said you 
would tell me what to do—I must act at once.” 

With the power of thought her determination had 
returned to put some refuge between her life and its 
old suffering. 

“ And what would you do?” 

“ If I could die,” Rachel said, wearily ; “but I can- 
not—I am young yet, and there is such an endless 
stretch of years beyond.” 

“Hush! hush!” be replied, with suppressed emo- 
tion; “ you must not speak so—I cannot hear it.” 

“It is wrong,” Rachel answered. ‘I will try to 
be content—but life looks so cheerless—nobody to 
love me, nobody to help me.” 

Mr. Sherwin rose hurriedly. “ You are well enough 
to ride a little way,” said he. *‘ There is someone 
you must see—we cannot put this thing aside any 
longer.” 

Her first thought was of Thirstane—all her shame 
aud anguish started up afresh. 

“Not him !" she exclaimed; “ I cannot see him!” 

Mr. Sherwin understood. 

“ He is gone,” he whispered; “you need not meet 
him again.” 

Rachel leaned her head upon his arm and wept for 
a time in silence, tears which seemed to ease the ter- 
rible pain that bad struggled at her heart. 

Leonard had gone; a long conversation with his 
gvardian had convinced him that any other course 
would compromise Rachel’s reputation and add to his 
own sufferings, already so acute. 


“Mr. Sherwin has 





Alice parted from him composedly enough, but her 
heart beat with a joy it had not known for months 
when he pressed her hand, and said, with unusual 
gentleness : 

“ Let us be better friends than we have been of late 
—do not put me from you with the old careless- 
ness. 


Mr..Sherwin made no effort to check Rachel’s tears ; 
after a little, she wiped them away, and stood up with 
something of the self-control she had acquired during 


the “e year. . ae 

% _ strong now,” she said; “do with mé what 

a will.”. 

Mr. Sherwin summoned Alice; they folded Rachel’s 
cloak about and prepared her to go out. Alice 
was trembl 'y, and a great expectation dis- 
turbed her eyes.” 

“ Will you be back soon?” she asked. 

“You are going with us,” Mr. Sherwin replied; 
“ get ready at once, for we have no time to spare,” 

Alice o without a word. When she came 
back she went up to Rachel and kissed her cheek with 
timid affection 


“ Will you love me a little?” she wh 
Rachel’s heart thrilled to the voice, and she drew 
Alice towards her with a tenderness in which was 


Te no Oe feeling. 

“It is right,”.Mr. Sherwin said, laying his hand 
over theirs as they stood together; “ love one another, 
my children.” 

So they remained for a time folded in that silent 
embrace; then Mr, Sherwin gently unlocked their 
arms and led them away, his eyes fastened upon 
Rachel’s face with the same solicitude and tenderness 
he had ceased upon the previous night to conceal. 


OHAPTER XXVIIL 

Tuer drove off and Rachel leaned back in her seat, 
neither q ‘nor looking up: The chaise 
stopped before the old farm house, and then »she 
glanced around, startled and sick at heart.’ 

“Ts it here?” she said. “Oh, not here! I cannot 
listen to Aunt Margaret’s cruel words again—it will 
kill me, indeed it will.” 

“You promised to trust me,” Mr. Sherwin whis- 

red. 


“AndIdo! But don’t let her take me to that man 


—oh don’t. I want peace, quiet. I cannot, cannot go 
back.” 


“t have promised to save you—I will keep my 
word. 

She was calmed at once. He motioned Alice to 
follow, took Rachel in his arms as if she had been an 
infant, and carried her into the house, where Ophelia 
Hill was the only person visible. 

“Gracious goodness!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Why, 
Rachel, is this you? How did you know your aunt 
was took last night—it’s the queerest thing! I found 
a handkercher of yourn on the floor——” 

“ Miss Holmes is ill?” interrupted Mr. Sherwin. 

“ She’s in that ere room,” whispered Ophelia, point- 
ing towards it, and staring at him in great astonish- 
ment, “and she'll never come out till they carry her 
down to the graveyard.” 

Mr. Sherwin uttered no exclamation; a deathly 
whiteness settled upon his face, but that was the only 
sign of distress he betrayed. 

“ Wait here,” he said to the girls, and before Ophelia 
could find breath to speak, he entered the bed-room, 
leaving the three so overcome varied emotions, 
that neither made an effort to break the silence—even 
Ophelia’s volubility was crushed by unexpected 
sorrow. 

Margaret Holmes lay with her eyes wide open and 
fixed with a dreary stare upon the opposite wall. She 
— unconscious of his entrance, lying there like 
a figure carved from stone—no life in the face—no 
movement—nothing but the dismal gaze of those un- 
changing eyes. 

‘ Margaret,” he said; “ Margaret!” 

She did not move, but her glance turned towards 
him, and a storm of agony, rushed over her face. 

She attempted to throw out her arm with a repellent 
gesture, and a discordant cry broke from her lips. 

“Margaret,” he repeated, “I have come n! 
You will hear me now, you will listen to the truth; 
oh, Margaret, in the name of heaven and our child, I 
implore you!” 

She struggled violently, striving to. move her para- 
lyzed limbs, but not a muscle stirred. 

Her mouth: worked in an effort to speak, but again 
she could frame no words—nothing but that moan 
which sounded scarcely human. 

“Only listen to me, Margaret!” he pleaded. ‘I can 
make everything clear—you are ready new to believe 
me. Say that you will listen.” 

She beat her clenched hand upon the pillow, and the 
foam spotted her lips in that fierce atyempt to give her 
agony utterance in words. 

“IT cannot bear it,” she groaued at last; “I cannot. 


Either I have been mad all my life or that woman’s 
story is only adream.” 

“Tt was the truth, Margaret, the truth! Oh, if you 
would have heard me years ago—even have read my 
letters.” 

“Tell me the whole,” she gasped; “I would rather 
die cursing myself than believing you the villain who 
has haunted me through yeurs. 

‘*T loved you, I was faithful to you,” he went on, 
hurriedly, cl to the bed-front for support, and 
wills Manpuoe, ny, there ta, opeodRlens sleery, he 
while y » her 
eyes never from his face. 

“I did not know of my greg oy oe olin 
Isabel, too much occupied with my own to 
ecsve tt aa, about me—for we were happy, Mar- 


A single tear rolled from the 4: woman's eyes ; 
slowly it rolled down her cheek passed away, 
wasted like her life, oe 5 
“ | knew that our secret could not be 
father if we remained close 
} of yo 


of love, Margaret, 
My ror was an old man ; his preju: 

life ince pe and bi 
cruel duty, but he ted Err neds go abroad. 
The business was important; I by accomplish- 
ing it acco to his wishes I might soften his ani- 
mosity and induce him to recognize our marriage, at 
least with forbearance. 

“Had he been a strong man, in hig I would 
have frankly told him everything it he was old 
and feeble; to uproot pa that time would 
have been to uproot life. I had the courage, 


M but not the cruelty, to attempt it.” 
But fesbel, Teabel : 


The words struggled faintly from Margaret's lips ; 
all the stubborn pride was going out from her face— 
she was beginning to believe him! 

“On -my honour asa gentleman, on my truth as a 
believer fn the Most High, that girl was to me 
scarcely more than a stranger; a pretty, fair child, 
whom I hardly heeded; for oh, Margaret, my heart 
was too rich in its great love, too content with its 
happiness, to discover beauty in any face but that of 
my wife. I did not observe her enough to know of 
her in with my brother, and never, till the 
hour of his death, did I dream that, like myself, he 
had been married privately. My brother's illness 
detained me longer than I had expected to be away. 
You did not write to me; with death on one side 
~«' ones on the other, it seemed that I should go 
ma ” 

“T did go mad,” groaned Margaret. 

“A letter came at last—my wife's first letter—de- 
+o, and throwing me off. Oh, Margaret, Mar- 
garet!” 

The woman trembled in her bed; the power of her 
contrition broke the shackles of disease. All the love 
of her youth came back, struggling mightily against 
death and keeping it at bay. 

“ Forgive me,” she moaned, “forgive me.” 

“Oh, Margaret, I forgave you then! I could not 
believe it real; the cruel fact seemed impossible. I 
stopped for nothing, but hurried to the Valley. My 
father had been dead several weeks; your house was 
empty. I heard at the same moment of your brother's 
marriage and death. My wife——” 

“Don’t stop,” broke in Margaret; “I know all that. 
I was mad and in a mad-house—go on.” 

“Mason found me out in my desolation. Sho told 
me of your suspicions, and of all the sorrow. they had 
brought. I did not believe they would last, or that 
my wife would refuse to believe when I pleaded with 
her. I could not think she would ask proofs of her 
husband’s honour—proofs which I: did not ther 
possess—but which it has pleased’ heaven now to 
place in my hands. Look at them; Margaret, while 
there is time.” l 

Margaret reached forth her hand, murmuring, “ with 
my own eyes let me see it.” 

“It is a certificate of my brother’s marriage with 
Isabel. When his trunks came home we searched 
them carefully and discovered nothing. A/few, months 
ago—I waited so’ long—Mason found thig,'' her 
with two or three letters from Isabel, in the breast 
pocket of a dressing-gown which he had*worn the 
very day of his death—it had been crowded, with 
se into one of the trunks, and ‘escaped our 
search.” : 

Margaret held the @crap of r, yellow and worn 
with time, between her Pid Raverd eh lifted her 
strained eyes—clutched at it blindly’ with her other 
hand, and cried ont with a burst of pain: © 

“T can’t see! Heaven has stricken me blind for my 


elty.” 

Mr. Sherwin laid his hand on ‘her cold forehead. 

“Margaret, my wife, believe me in this solemn 
hour ; believes your husband. 





“John Sherwin, my husband, I do believe you,” 
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Sherwin fell on his knees by the bed; he pressed 
his lips upon her chilled hand; he prayed heaven to 
give his wife @ moment's sight, that she could look 
kindly upon him before she died. 

A flood of holy tenderness swept the death-shadows 
from her eyes; she turned them upon him and smiled 
—ob, the glory of that smile; it was worth the suffer- 
ing of @ lifetime! 

“ The child,” she murmured; “the child—I have 
never clearly seen her face.” 

“What, Rachel? She has always been with 
you.” 

“ «No, not Rachel—not Isabel’s daughter; I want 
my own, own child.” 

“My _ wife, Rachel is our daughter—yours and 
mine. I restored her to you when that cold message 
came, saying only,'Send me the child;’ I sent her, 
hoping that you Lad relented a little, and yearned for 
your babe.” 

“T thought my child was dead—it was the last thing 
J remembered before going mad. I think those very 
words turved my brain. I never spoke of it after; 
never asked # question of any ouc. When that girl 
came to me with Isabel's face and Isabel’s smile, it 
drove me wild again. Then I knew that another child 
lived, and thought she was the one—that you had kept 
her from me.” ’ 

“No, Margaret, Alice is the daughter of Isabel. I 
gave our little one a blessing and sent her at your de- 
mand. After that, I strove to see you, hoping that 
the babe would bring us together again; but you 
would not endure my presence fora moment. When 
I found that all was useless, I went to France, taking 
Mason and Alice with me; there I stayed, year after 
year, till a desire to see you, too strong for resistance, 
came upon me, and I returned home—in time, Mar- 
a time to earn your blessing and know our 
cLud. 

“Rachel, Rachel !” 

That tender cry ended in a painful moan ; Margaret 
made @ frantic effort to rise, but fell back upon the 
bed like a weight of stone. 

“Margaret,” he called, “Margaret!” 

‘Oh, my busband, my husband, do not curse me— 
Iam dying.” 

“T bless you, Margaret, and from my heart thank 
heaven for this mercy.” 

He sat down upon the bed, and lifted her gently to 
his bosom. 

“Margaret,” he whispered; ‘ my wife, my wife.” 

The tender sadness of those- words awoke a smile 
upon her features. 

“That name, that name—how swect life would be 
now.” 

With his qvivering lips the husband kissed her fore- 
bead, murmuring still: 

an wile, now and through all eternity, my 
wife.” 

“Our child,” she pleaded; “ may I see Rachel be- 
fore I go?” 

Mr. Sherwin laid her head reverently back upon the 
pillow, and opened the door of the room where the 
two girls were waiting in mournful silence. ‘They 
arose in obedience to his gesture, and eutered the 
death-chamber. 

Mr. Sherwin drew Rachel towards the bed. 

“ Margaret,our child is here. Rachel, your mother 
wishes to bless you before she leaves us.” 

“My mother—aunt Margaret--——” 

“My child, my poor child.” 

“Mother! Is this true—my own mother?” 

“She is indeed your mother,” said Mr. Sherwin, 
mournfully. 

Rachel sank down by the bedside; her very 
soul swelled up with the tears that gushed from her 
eyes. 

“My mother, and I never knew it until now! 
Ol, forgive me, mother, if I have ever wounded 
you.” 


. “My child, my Rachel,” waniuiel "the dying 


“woman. 


Margaret reached forth her hand, it wavered an in- 
stant in the air, and fell sofily upon Rachel’s head.’ It 
was her mother’s first and last blessing. 

There could be no words iv an hour like that— 
broken sobs and tears—nothing else. 

Alice knelt alittle way off ; she felt that those two 
possessed an interest in the dead too sacred for her to 
interrupt. A moment after she stole out of the room, 
feeling that even her innocent presence was an intru- 
sion. 

After a time, Mr. Sherwin rose from his knees, and 
touched Margaret’s forehead with his lips. Rachel 
looked at him earnestly through her tears. 

“She was my wife,” he said, mournfully ; “my 
Wife and your mother, Rachel.” 

She reached forth her arms, erying— 

“Oh, father, comfort me! comfort me! I have 
wanted a mother so long, and now—now—” 

“TIush, sue hears us,” and he led her gently 


Avie. ° 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tue night before the funcral, Rachel watched alone 
beside her dead mother. 

Ophelia and Mrs. Adams had offered to hold that 
last mournful vigil, and, after the other inmates of 
the house had retired, sat together in the little room 
next the chamber where Margaret lay in her motion- 
less rest. 

They were crouching over the fire, and talking of 
the events which had so lately come to their know- 
ledge, and upon which they had till then found no 
time to dwell, recalling the past life of the dead woman 
in low whispers, as if they feared to disturb her re- 

Ose. 

While they sat there, the door from the entry was 
opened, and Rachel came in, so noiseless and pale, that 
Ophelia started up with a smothered cry, and clung 
tightly to her companion for safety. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” Rachel said ; “it is only I.” 

“T actually thought it was a ghost,” returned Ophe- 
lia, still speaking in an unearthly whisper, and sinking 
back into her chair, nervous and shaken by the pain 
and surprise of the past days. 

“T could not sleep,” Rachel continued, approaching 
the fire, and shivering in spite of the warmth, “so I 
have come down to sit with you awhile—you don’t 
mind, do you?” 

‘Dear heart, no!” returned Mrs. Adams, with mo- 
therly kindness. 

“Sit here in the easy-chair, and warm yourself, 
for your hands are as coid as stones.” 

“ Hers axe colder,” Rachel answered, with a mourn- 
ful gesture towards the inner room. 

Sheleaned back in her chair and looked mournfully 
into the fire. Her companions were both silent for a 
time, oppressed by that feeling which every one has 
experienced—tbe difficulty of knowing what to say to 
any person in affliction, and Rachel was so full of her 
dreary sorrow that she neither relieved nor noticed their 
embarrassment. 

“How much she looks like Miss Margaret,” said 
Ophelia, saddenly, and so struck by the resemblance 
that she entirely forgot Rachel could hear. “ I wonder 
I never noticed it before.” 

‘“‘ Like my mother ?” asked Rachel ; “‘ do I look like 
my mother ?” 

“ You're her very pictur’,” replied Ophelia. “ Do 
sce, Mrs. Adams—just the same expression about her 
mouth she used to have three months back—so tired 
and troubled like. Oh, dear me, when it comes across 
me that she’s dead, I feelas if 1 heard of it for the 
first time,” and Ophelia gave way to a fit of weeping 
which she had struggled agaiust for hours. 

“ Don’t cry,” said Rachel, softly ; “please don't cry, 
Ophelia!” 

“Taint no way to help her bear it, Ophely,” added 
Mrs.. Adams, quite sternly, while she shut her eyes 
to keep back the tears that bore evidence of her share 
in their suffering. 

“T know that,” replied the girl, between two great 
sobs, “ and I didn’t goto do it, but ’twould come. 
There, I feel better now.” 

She wiped away her tears with her apron, and 
made such preternatural efforts to appear cheerful, 
that, under any less mournful circumstances, her 
grimaces and strangled sobs would have been fairly 
laughable. 

“ Tothink that I've lived here all these years and 
never noticed that likeness afore,” she said, still fum- 
bling with her apron. “Can't you see it, Mrs. 
Adams ?” 

“ [ don’t know asitever struck me till now,” replied 
the old lady, faintly. 

“T am glad to look like my mother,” Rachel said. 

Ophelia watched her tearless grief in astonishmeut, 
and the whole appearance of her face was so changed, 
that the gir] could hardly feel it was Rachel. Through 
the pale sorrow of her features, there was a stern ex- 
pression, like a shadow caught from the hardness 
that had rendered Margaret Holmes’s countenance so 
marble-like. Her eyes were sunken, and dim with the 
suffering which had been crowded into the past week, 
and in that dull light she looked so old and changed 
that it seemed as if years must have elapsed since she 
last sat there. 

“ Aren’t you tired, Ophelia?” sheasked, suddenly, 
turning towards her with that dreary stare which ap- 
peared to see nothing. ‘ You were up nearly all last 
night—you had better go to bed, you and Mrs, 
Adams.” 

“ We're going to sit up,” Ophelia replied. 

“JT would rather you lay down,” Rachel said; “I 
can’t sleep, and will sit here awhile. I can call you 
if I want anything.” 

“ Goodness, no,” retarned the old lady, “ we can’t 
leave you here alone—go to bed yourself, Rachy dear, 
and try to get some rest.” 

“T want to sit up; please let me have my own 
way! Just go and lic down in the other bedroom; 





you are quite near.” 


“You mustn’t sit here alone,” Ophelia urged. 

‘* My mother is in yonder,” she answered, with the 
same blind look; “I shall not be alone.” 

Neither of the women knew how to answer, and 
she urged her request with such sad earnestness, that 
they were compelled to obey her wishes. 

“Now if we go to sleep,” Mrs, Adams said, “ you 
must come and call us—don’t stay here alone long.” 

“Oh my,” exclaimed Ophelia, turning back as she 
reached the door; “I forgot something, Rachel.” 

“ What is it?” 

“T don’t know as I ought to give it to you now; 
but I didn’t like to hand it to Mr. Sherwin, and it’s 
got ‘immediate’ writ on it.” 

“A letter?” asked Rachel. “Who is it for?” 

Ophelia hesitated, in fear of adding to her distress, 
but Rachel understood the glance she cast towards 
the bedroom. 

“Was it for my mother? You may givo it to me, 
Ophelia.” 

She spoke so quietly, that the girl was more troubled 
than she would have been by a burst of lamentation ; 
but she took the letter from her pocket and handed it 
to Rachel, saying : 

“It came just a little while ago from the post-office; 
I s’pose you ought to open it; but don’t make your- 
self feel no worse.” 

Rachel did not answer; she had gone to the light, 
and was reading the superscription ; the writivg was 
Mr. Ward’s—clear, firm, and business-like. 

She laid the letter upon the table, and motioned 
the women to leave the room; they obeyed in silence 
— was something in her face which startled 

t 


After they had gone she stood for a few moments 
in deep thought, then took up the letter again, broke 
the seal with a shiver, and tore open the sheet. She 
read it through, folded the paper, and sat down, still 
keeping it in her hand. 

It was a harsh, violent letter, which could not have 
failed to strengthen Rachel’s bitter feeling against the 
writer. Hedid not accuse her of any positive wrong, 
but every fault was magnified, every action so dis- 
torted, that it revealed plainly how severe a judge he 
had been, and with what increasing dislike he had re- 
garded her during the past months. 

He declared that Rachel had left his house in the 
most unexpected and improper manner, stating his 
belief that she would take refuge with her relative, and 
probably would be there before that letter reached its 
destination. 

He assured Margaret that he had no wish for her 
return—far other feelings had prompted his epistle; he 
wanted her to know that she need not look to him for 
support—not one penny would he give; indeed, if she 
attempted to make debts on his account, be would 
publish her disgrace to the whole world. 

The line of conduct which he should pursue had not 
yet been fully decided in his mind: when it was, he 
should write again, aud, whatever it migi:t be, Nuchel 
must abide by his decision. 

He must have had a wonderful memory—not a 
single act that had displeased him since the first days 
of their married life but was duly chrovicled, with 
such improvements and unconscious exaggeration as 
every man in a passion commits. 

Twice Rachel read that letter, and, with every 
word, the resolution she had formed settled more 
unalterably upon ler soul. 

The record of that dreary year came up before her 
likewise—she could recall its most minute particu- 
lars as clearly as Mr. Ward had done. 

If spite, jealousy, envy, and a host of other un- 
christian feelings, had quickened his perceptions, tlie 
petty tyranny under which she had stooped, the utter 
slavery and desolation of that time, leit a keener 
impress upon her mind, and so changed the whole 
tenour of her reflections, that alittle while before she 
would have believed it impossible for her cver to 
harbour thoughts and resolyes such as forced them- 
selves upon her during that watch. 

She sat before the fire, still and pale, as Margaret 
had once occupied the same place, cherishing similar 
stern reflections; her hands were shut hard together, 
and her eyes stared into the embers with the relent- 
less expression so strange to see upon her face, 
formerly lighted only by tender dreams. 

At length she rose, took a lamp from the table, and 
gently pushed open the door of the bedroom. She 
went quietly in, set down her light, and approached 
the bed. . 

She had none of the nervous fears of death which 
will often disturb even sincere affection; her mind 
was too full of dreary memories for them to intrude. 

With the same mechanical manner she drew down 
the shect, and exposed the still, white features, that, 
even in their rigidity, had a softer, more peaceful ex- 
pression than they bad worn during life. ‘ 

The last burst of love and gratitude upon which 
Ler soul went out had left their seal upon the face, 





Land beautified it into something of the likeness the 
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freed spirit must have worn, triumphant ia its re- 
lease. 

Rachel sat down Sy the bed, and gazed fora long 
time unex thecounssance. That was her mother! 
Througr so many fong years they bad lived together, 
and neither ever kno= it 

Pride and suffering, discrust of the whole world, 
had forced the woman to restrain her heart from new 
affections, the fear of being misunderstood and re- 
pulsed, had checked any expression of love on the 
part of the girl. 

Her mother! Rachel repeated the words again and 
again. They did not sound strange or unfamiliar, 
but it was mournful to have learned their utterance 
only to lose them so soon. 

She had a father, too, loving and gentle, in whom 
she could put her whole trust, aud from whom she 
would receive the affection that had so long been 
hidden and fettered in his heart. 

Yet even that thought could not change her gloomy 
reflections. Nohuman love could save her now from 
the barren existence which stretched before her. 

She had been a wife, and, by the vows she had 
taken, placed herself beyond the reach of help. She 
was henceforth a woman proscribed, shut out from her 
kind by the iron laws which encircle such of her 
sex as put themselves in the position she had as- 
sumed. 

Towards ber busband her feelings had not changed. 
Even in that sad watch, with her mother's fate before 
her as a warving, her mother’s corpse strengthening 
it, there was no relenting in her mind. That cruel 
letter had hardened her heart more than all his past 
conduct. He might disgrace her in the eyes of the 
world, she would not falter. Every friend might for- 
sake—even her fath:r might cas* her off—she would 
not turn back. 

The iron stubbornness and strong will of Margaret 
Holmes had aroused in the bosom of her child, and as 
she sat there, pale, stern, and resolute, she looked as 
her mother might have done long years before, when 
she began to sit by the ghast of her perished love, and 
nurture such thoughts as Rachel was harbouring. 

In all her misery, the girl had shed no tears ; a dull 
apathy locked every sense, only about her heart lay a 
coldness like that of death, sending a chill through 
her frame. 

Her whole life came up in review as she sat there 
—not an incident, not a pang, but recurred with 
new force. She could neither dispel the past nor 
analyze feelings as her soul trod down its shadows. 
Of any actual wrong, either in deed or thought, she 
knew that she was innocent; she could only fasten 
upon that one fact, and let the whirl of doubts and 
memories sweep on. 

Hours passed, but she scarcely moved from her 
old attitude—one entering might have started back in 
fear at her aspect, thinking the ghost of the dead 
woman had come to sit beside her own corpse. 

The pair who should have watched had fallen into 
the heavy sleep of weariness—the house was still as 
the grave—without the wind sighed mournfully, and 
blew the snow flakes against the window-panes—but 
there was no other sound. 

It seemed to Rachel that she was drifting farther 
and farther from human sympathy or companionship, 
and all the while that chill about her heart grew more 
icy, and locked every pulse in its coldness. 

She thought for a time that she was dying—when 
day broke the household would enter and find both 
mother and child ready for the grave. 

She tried to rouse herself into suffering or fear— 
each was kept aloof by that terrible chill. She 
pictured her father's grief, her husband’s remorse, but 
neither would impress themselves on her mind with 
force enough to affect her. 

How long that death-like pang endured she could 
never tell, but, without warning, a burst of grief 
swept over her. She fell upon her knees by the bed, 
and extended her arms with a moan. 

One hand dropped upon the forehead of the corpse 
—the touch sent a shock through Rachel’s whole 
being—a thrill unlike any sensation she had ever ex- 
perienced—even in her ignorance, and the insanity of 
her suffering, she comprehended what it revealed. 

For many moments she remained motionless, then 
her tears flowed, and, in their fall, the pride and 
hardness of her nature passed away for ever. 

There she knelt and prayed, a supplication such as 
in her whole life she had never offered up, and as if 
an angel had, on the instant, blessed her entreaty, a 
calm settled upon her. 

Again she resumed her seat, but her thoughts had 
changed. At last, one duty started up prominent and 
distinct—she must go back to her husband. No matter 
what sue endured, no matter if he spurned her, she 
must creep to his feet, and beg him to forgive any 
offence she had unwittingly committed. 

There was no pain in the idea; she could do it 
willingly ; her soul was so crowned and glorified that 


The day broke, and the morning light stole plea~ 
santly into the chamber before Rachel left it. She 
wakened the two women, went up to her room, and, 
lying down on her bed, slept tranquilly for the first 
time sifice her troubles had come upon her. 

When the honr for the funeral approached, Rachel 
descended the stairs so calm, so altered, that those who 
looked in her face were dumb with wonder at the 
change. 

With beautiful fortitude she aided and strengthened 
her father, and in the midst of the grief for her 
mother’s loss which had fallen upon her in its entire 
force, there was a trust and resignation she had never 
felt before. 

The rites were over, and, for the first time, the 
deal woman bore her legal name — Margaret 
Sherwin ! 

They went back to the old house, which had once 
been so sorrowful to the stricken man, but which he 
now entered, solaced by bis daughter's love, and the 
memory of his wife’s happy death. 

He swept away the years that had intervened be- 
tween their bridal and that period. From the birth 
of their child to her last hours, the past should be 
voiceless; he dwelt only on the recollections of 
their early love, the tenderness of their last parting, 
and in lis meekness and his sorrow was sanctified. 

The grave had closed over her mother, and now 
Rachel saw clearly what lay before her, and prepared 
herself for the work ; the one reflection that cheered 
her father's son! finding a counterpart in the promise 
which had dawned upon hers, 

To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER L 


Mr. Rvsset’s old housekeeper was dead, and there 
was sure to be another death soon. So it had always 
been; two deaths cither at tle same time, or one oc- 
curring shortly after the other. 

The Russels were well known in the old seaport 
town as a family of good standing; proud, though 
not purse-proud; and the two brothers, Warren and 
Harper, were celebrated for their love for the same 
woman, beautiful Mary Miles, who was, at the time 
my story commences, a guest at the old family mansion 
of the Russels. 

Harper, the eldest, was thought to be the favoured 
one—but nobody really knew. She hardly knew her- 
self, I think, till—but we are anticipating. 

One day Harper had been in a sullen mood. The 
brothers had quarreiled—a fierce quarrel of words. 
Such often took place, and the younger was known 
to have muttered threats. Somebody had heard him say: 

“T'll have his heart's blood.” 

Warren had gone out after that. He had been 
seen in a boat with his brother, and afterwards had 
come ashore alone. 

Mary sat alone in the drawing-room which looked 
out towards the dim, grey sea. She had just dis- 
covered a secret, and her checks were crimsoned. A 
step sounded. She sprang to her feet. 

“What! you, too, afraid of me?” cried a low, pas- 
sionate voice. 

“Warren!” she cried—the flush displaced by a 
momentary pallor —* I did not think you were near.” 

“ This is strange about Harper's disappearance,” he 
said; “ what do you think about it?” 

He gave her no chance to speak, but walked faster 
and faster till Mary grew dizzy. 

“He was so passionate and headstrong,” resumed 
Warren ; “ though, to be sure, if, as they think, he has 
laid violent hands on himself-——” 

He stopped short, fasciuated by the terror in her 


eyes. 

“Oh! Warren,” she cried, “ and he charged me with 
his death.” 

“ Great heaven !” Warren exclaimed. 

Mary’s eyes were full of tears, but downcast, and 
her lips trembled. 

“You may be frank with me, Mary,” said Warren, 
in a changed voice ; “he proposed to you ?” 

“ Yes,” she faltered. 

“And you refused him? That was enough fora 
Russel. He has, doubtlessly, attempted his life.” 

She grasped his arm. 

“ What could Ido? Don’t blame me; I could not 
love him. Oh! what was I to do ?” 

Warren did not speak. She looked up, imploringly, 
with tearful eyes, and saw in his handsome face an 
expression that sent the blood surging back to her 
heart. He could not conceal his love and his triumph 
even then. Fortunately her aunt entered with her 
knitting in her hand. 

“ Well, this is strange, is it not, Warren? There’s 
no accounting, it seems, for your brother's absence. 
You notice, perhaps, that Mary is pale. I insisted 


up. Strange about Harper, though; but, pshaw! he 
knows how to take care of himself; I don’t doubt but 
we shall see him riding home in high glee. 

‘* We've sent Henry to look for him,” said Warren, 
walking uneasily towards the window, “and here hoe 
comes.” 

At that moment appeared John, the elder Mr. Rus- 
sel’s man. 

“ He’s beyond all bearing, Mr. Warren,” he said, 
with a rueful visage. “He's give me notice to quit 
twice, and he declares he must see Mr--Harper. Now 
whatever am I to do, he’s throwing whatever he can 
lay his hands on at everything 2?” 

“ What can I do?” cried Warren, almost savagely. 
‘“‘ Leastways, you might try something.” 

“ Well, well, wait till Henry comes. He ought to 
know about it, for he was Harper’s right-hand man in 
everything. He has no good news, though, by the look 
in his face.” 

The coachman came in quite downcast. Metler, at 
the tavern, hadn’t seen young Mr. Russel. All mauner 
of stories were afloat—a man had been seen walk- 
ing bare-headed along the pier towards dusk. Some- 
body thought he heard the cry of murder—somebody 
else heard the shout of help, twice. This and that sus- 
picious character had been noticed here and there. A 
little girl had seen two men push off in a boat, and 
only one come back. 

Mary, who happened to be looking that way, saw 
Warren turn_as white as a sheet, and gnaw his lips; 
she even thought he reeled a little in his walk as this 
last incident was referred to. 

A strange feeling made her cold and faint—she had 
heard Warren talking about a proposed sail on tho 
river with his brother—or with some one, she would 
not be quite sure—but she kept down the dim sus- 
picion with a powerful will. 

She knew that both brothers were proud and pas- 
sionate—she knew that Harper, who was swarthy 
and unhandsome, hated Warren because of his won- 
derful beauty. 

But about what could they quarrel that should lead 
to such a deadly result? Blood upon the hands of 
Warren Russel—a brother’s blood? It could never 
be—it never had been! 

In the midst of the silence that had fallen upon them 
a strange sound was heard. John, Mr. Russelis man, 
changed colour as he cried : 

“Oh! Mr. Warren, it’s himself, it’s your father. 
Whatever shall I do with myself ?—he’s coming.” 

True enough. The door was thrust open, and 
there stood the choleric old gentleman, glaring first at 
them and then at the bandaged foot which had per- 
formed what was thought to be an impossibility. 

“So,” he gasped, “ I’m to be deserted because I'm 
old and sick, amI? What do ye mean, all of ye, 
staring at me? Will nobody have the politeness to 
hand me a chair ?” 

Warren sprang forward. 

“I won't have you,” roared the old man; “go find 
Harper; I want him. John, do you hear? Iknow 
shall do some violence if you stand gaping at me that 
way—don’t you understand, idiot?” and he lifted his 
stick, as if to hurl it at the man’s head. ‘' Madam, 
Mary—both ladies—I ask your pardon, abjectly,” 
he added, witha growl, as ho was seated. ‘I'm 
not in the habit of behaving in this manner 
before ladies—but upon my soul I was never so angry 
in my life. Everything has gone topsy-turvy—every 
body is late, lame, or lazy. I’ve been waiting for 
your brother two hours. Where, in the name of the 
seven kingdoms, is he? Warren, what have you done 
with your brother ?” 

“T have not seen him,” said Warren, promptly. 

“ When d’yesee him last, then? Oh! there's Henry. 
Where’s my eldest son, Henry ?” 

1h: I don’t know, sir,” said the coachman, 

vely. 

“What! haven’t you been with him this morning ? 
Where did he go after dressing, you dolt? Ugh! 
there’s trouble coming; I feel it in my bones.” 

“He was not at home this morning, early,” said 
the man. 

“T think he must have gone to immediately 
after breakfast,” put in Warren, “ and——” 

“But John told me he'd not been to breakfast— 
hadn't been seen, in fact,” cried the irritable old man. 
“Come, this is sheer tom-foolery. Why don’t you 
out with it if there’s trouble?” he added, a pale tint 
making his cheeks grey, and his lips trembling percep- 
tibly. ‘I’m a man, I hope. I’ve been expecting it— 
I can bear it.” 

“There’s not much trouble, father, that I can see, 
as yet, in the case. The facts are simply these: my 
brother was not at supper last night, not in the house, 
perbaps—but there is no doubt weshallsoon hear from 
him. 

So spoke Warren, while Mary searched hiscounten- 
ance, anxiously. 

“ Not at home last night—not all night—aud you 











no act of submission could disturb it. 
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“No, sir,” said the young man, flinching a little. 

“ And you two who have always been at swords’ 
points ever since you were children. Were you with 
him any time yesterday ?” 

“No, sir,” was the quiet reply. “I looked for him 
opce or twice, but could not find him.” 

“ Warren Russel, where is your brother ?” 

The old man lifted himself with a ghastly look, and 
kept his steel-like glance on the white face of bis 
youngest son, who shivered, petceptibly, thougu he 
seemed using a terrible effort to keep calm. 

Before heaven, father, 1 do not know,” he replied. 

“]'m not so sure,” cried the old man, hotly, “ that 
I believe you, boy. Your manner is suspicious— 
you change colour, and I have not so far lost my 
eyesight but that I see you shake like a leaf. There 
bas been bad blood between you two. I know why ;” 
he glanced at the frightened girl; ‘‘and I'm afraid, 
heaven help me, there’s been something more than 
words, now.” 

Mary fell back, fainting. All was confusion. 
Warren, turning, stood before his father—his eye 
kindling, his glance levelled, his face crimsoned with 
indignant blood. 

“Father, you must take back what you said,” he 
cried, haughtily. ‘ You have no right to endanger 
wy life, to put me in the hands of the hangman. My 
brother and I were never very loving, I admit—we 
have quarrelled—but I never lifted my finger to 
injure a hair of his head. I will not say what he 
lias done to me; threats never came from my lips. 
As to crime ”—he paused, turned white, shuddered— 
“I solemnly assert that I am guiltless. You must 
believe me, father; you must take back what you 
Lave said.” 

The old man sat down again, more tremulous, more 
aged in his looks than ever. He grasped for the stick. 
John tock it from the floor and put it in his hand. 

“ Well, well, perhaps I went too far; but this thing 
worries me. I’m an old man now, an old man—and 
I want to die in peace. Stil!, we must find Harper; 
dead or alive, he must be found. Let the woods be 
searched. I'll move heaven and earth but I'll find 
him. John, set the servants to work, search the whole 
place through, go in every room. There'll be another 
coupse in the house before this week's through, and 
I'd not made a bad guess whose, I think. Death and 
disgrace always coupled together with the Russels, 
always. Oh! my boy, my Harper, where are you?” 

There were tears in his eyes—a strange sight for 
ihe bystanders, who had deemed the old man made of 
iron. 





CHAPTER Il. 


Mary sat quite dejected, alone in her own room. 
A very pretty girl was Mary Miles, some said very 
beautiful ; at all events, she was the belle of the sea- 
port town, and nobody disputed her pre-eminence. 
‘The Russels were relatives on her mother’s side, and 
the old man insisted on her spending a few montks 
of every winter at his house. She had been greatly 
disturbed by the trouble that had befallen the house- 
hold. She had told her aunt her fears, but that good 
lady had only laughed at her. 

“Bless me,” she said, ‘why, I had no less than 
three lovers who took on in just such a way. The 
first declared he would shoot himself or take poison, 
and went away, figuratively, tearing his hair from 
his head. The second said he should never marry ; 
and the third, that I had made him an exile from 
his country, for ever.” 

“And what happened ?” asked her niece. 

“This: that the first one ordered an excellent 
dinner, and changed his mind. The second is a 
paterfamilias, and has been these ten years; the third 
married the rich Miss Boyd, the following week.” 

“ But his temper, aunt—oh! he looked so fearful.” 

“Ah! it’s well you're rid of him,” said the good 
lady, with a pathetic shake of the head; “I own 
there is cause for apprehension onthat count. These 
Russels are known the town through for their un- 
governable pride. I'd not like to see you married to 
either of them, I must say.” 

Mary blushed crimson, turned her face away, and 
watched the white sail of a boat moving slowly in 
the distance. 

The evening of the second day had come, and still 
no news of the elder Russel. It was asad time at 
the house ; the servants looked glum, John had to 
bear often with his master’s tantrums, as he called 
them, and Warren seemed ill at ease. He had taken 
an active in the search for his brother—but 
nothing had come of it. 

That same day, a coarse, squat, horest fisherman 
came to the house, and asked to see Mr. Russel. A 
little child accompanied him—a boy, whose startled 
black eyes gave his tawny face a wild beauty. 

“Ah! I know thisman,” said old Mr. Russel, when 
he had come in the darkened room; “ it’s Johuny 
Farthing, isn’t it?” 








“Yes, that’s me, your honour—a rough, seafaring 
man, just off from a trip with the Two Sallys. She's 
a good brig, your honour, and a stanch one. Very 
sorry to hear of thistrouble, your honour.” 

“Ah! I assure you itis trouble,” said the old man, 
and the sunken temples and weary eyes attested to the 
sad truth, “ and I’m not so young a man that I can 
bear it as I'd like. Sit down, Johnny. Can you throw 
any light on this matter ?” 

“ Well, your honour, I'll tell you the bit I know— 
though loath to testity agin’a friend as has been one 
in need—but—well, what I has got to say is concern- 
ing the younger Mr. Russel.” 

“ Speak out, Johnny, any certainty would be better 
than this suspense.” 

“Well, sir, here’s my little boby—step up, Andy— 
a smart chap he be, sir—here, tell your story to his 
honour.” 

“Don’t want to,” muttered the boy, hanging back. 

“T thought you’d promised to be a man,” cried the 
fisherman, dragging the child forward. ‘ Well, well, 
lad, don’t cry. The boy never told me, your honour, 
but Ioverheard him with his mother; and says I that 
ought to be known, and I'd tell it if ’twas my own 
brother, hang me if I wouldn't. Andy, did you see 
Mr. Warren and Mr. Harper Russel on the beach, or 
didn’t you ?” queried the old salt, with the threat of a 
whip in his eye. 

“Yes, sir, 1 seen them both,” replied the boy. 
“Him and Mr. Harper had a fight, and then they 
goed into a boat an’ put off.” 

The old gentleman grew a trifle paler. 

“ That's not all, your honour,” said the fisherman ; 
“old Jerry Smithers—everybody knows he—saw the 
younger cap’n come back in the boat alone—and the 
younger cap’n acted mighty queer; so he says. He’s 
the one that heard the cry of murder, your honour.” 

“Why didn’t he come before and tell me?” asked 
the old man, sharply. 

“Couldn’t, your honour. He's sick, and it’s along 
of feeling so bad; so lhe made a clean breast of it to 
me. It went dreadful hard on him to tell, because the 
young cap’n always was such a favourite of his—and 
it’s sorry I am, myself, to bring such tidings.” 

“This must be seen into—must be seen into,” said 
old Mr. Russel, gloomily; and his face had changed 
to the hue of death. “ 1’ll have Jerry Smithers here; 
tell Henry to send my carriage. Isha’n’t be easy now 
till the matter is sifted. Come here to-morrow with 
the boy, and, as I am ill, I'll make arrangements at 
home for a thorough investigation.” 

Meanwhile Warren was walking back and forth 
gloomily and full of thought. 

“You'll not leave the house,” said his father, after 
a long pause. 

“Is that your command, sir?” queried Warren, 
turning his gard face that way. “It’s rather 
hard, sir, that 1 should be put under restraint, like a 
child.” 

“You may be put under worse restraint than this, 
unhappy boy,’’ said his father. 

The young man confronted his father—there was a 
strange look in his face. 

‘*] don’t understand you, sir,” he said, haughtily. 

“You will understand me this afternoon,” was 
the stern reply. ‘“ There’s a dark plot to be revealed 
somewhere. You were seen to put off in a boat with 
your brother.” 

“TI swear it is false.” 

“Justice must be done,” continued his father, as 
if talking to himself. ‘An innocent man has no 
fear of shame.” 

“Neither have I,” was the firm response. ‘‘ That 
I will show you when the officers come, for whom 
you have sent to probe the matter. J shall not 
shirk, shall not shrink ; but, oh heaven! the disgrace 
of having been suspected! By heaven, it is too 
much ;” and as he struck the floor with his foot, he 
turned pale as death. 

The old man changed colour. 

“You do not see that this charge must be 
thoroughly followed up now, my boy,” he said, more 
tenderly, marking the young man’s anguish. “I 
could give my life to save you from the trial, but 
what can I do?” ¢ 

Warren turned from the window—walked towards 
his father. ‘There, falling upon his kuees with out- 
stretched hands, he cried: 

“Father, I swear to you I know uothing whatever 
of my brother’s fate.” 





CHAPTER IIL 


Tue day wore on. At three o’clock came Justice 
Colfoot, the sailor, and his boy, with old Jerry 
Smithers, in the family-carriage that had been sent for 
him. 

The few preliminaries over, the sailur told his 
story, or rather that of his little son; and Jerry 
Smithers gave the same particulars, in substance. 

“ Did Mr. Harper Russel wear a hat?” 





‘A cap, yer honour; perhaps ’twas this.” 
He pulled an old soaked cap from under his arm. 
Warren started, then stood like a statue. He knew 

that cap. 

“ Yes, yes, he wore a cap like that,” muttered Mr. 
Russel, “a Scotch cap. Well, go on, old man.” 

* He seemed angry, sir.” 

‘** Well, well.” 

“Presently Mr. Warren came, and they went to the 
boat. hen it seemed they got more angry, and 
threats ran high.” 

“Mr. Justice,” said Warren, “ that old man lies, and 
I'll prove it. May I ask a few questions? You will 
please remember that my brother’s death is by no 
meaus certain. Old man, how near were you to us, as 
you say, on that evening?” 

“Some three yards off.” 

“Granted that you heard at that distance, did you 
see Mr. Harper Russel’s face while we were talking 2” 

“Tn course not,” was the reply. 

“Then how do you know it was him ?” 

“T saw him.” 

‘* Yes, before you went in to sleep. The man is 
imbecile ; he did not mean to lic, 1 dare say,” added 
Warren, “ but I'll prove all be has said totally false. 
In the first place my old tutor has been in the town; 
he would not come to the house because once my 
brother insulted him. My friend, the tutor, a man 
not much older than myself, boarded at the Hedge 
Farm, as you may find out. He it was I met, 
that evening. We did have hard words, on a matter 
that is of uo great importance, and we went boating 
together.” 

“Ay; you came back alone, too,” retorted the 
old man. ‘I both heard and saw you, then, and 
you cried and threw your arms about, and said, in a 
strange voice— 

“* Good heavens! what have I done?’ 
to that, Mr. Warren.” 

For a momeut Warren Russel stood like one 
turned to stone. His father sat quite still, with a 
rigid face. 

* We went to Howe’s Island for a trial of skill. 
He was to row back, but by that time there was en- 
mity between us, and he swore he would never set 
foot here again.” 

As he spoke he had been growing whiter and 
whiter. Didacold, thin hand, wet with salt spray, 
seem pushing him back ? 

“ He remained at the island, and the last I saw of 
him was as he was entering the old fisherman’s hut—a 
deserted habitation. I’ve no doubt he was taken off 
that night by some fishing boat. If so, you have only 
to find the man who took him.” 

For the present the proceedings were over. Every 
mind seemed clouded with a miserable uncertainty. 
For a time the matter was kept quiet; but only for a 
time. And still there came no tidings of Harper 
Russel. 


I'll swear 





CHAPTER IV. 


Oxe day Warren sat at the window of his chamber, 
gloomily looking out upon the water, which oi late 
had had a weird fascination for him. 

It was nearing sunset, and the West was royal with 
all rich tints—purples, crimsons, and gold, suchas the 
ample roof of heaven only can display. 

He was brooding over many plans—and sometimes 
thoughts of Mary Miles only brougit a deeper shadow 
to his brow. 

Could ho marry her, even if cleared of this stain 
upon his reputation ? 

No, better far leave her with peace, and seek for 
himself a home iu some far distant land. 

Something caught his vision, and arrested his 
thoughts—a sight that sent the blood curdliug about 
his heart in icy thrills from head to foot. 

Nearer it came, that awful burden. Four men 
carried it. ‘Three times four men, women, and 
children came toiling after; they were all making to- 
wards the house. 

He sprang tv his feet, gazed till his eyes ached, 
holding his breath, pressing down his heart, which 
with iis heavy throbs shook all his frame, like the 
strokes of a hammer. Now they were at the gate—up 
the long avenue—up the steps—into the hall—he feit 
himself unable to stir. 

Then followed a commotion; faint crics of horror 
penetrated to his chamber. He seated himeelf near 
the table, accidentally opening a Bible with the motion 
of his arm. Turning his eyes the words “Woe! 
woe !” stared at him blaukiy, A knock sounded. 

“ Comein,” he ¢ai7. Mis voice sounded strangely, 
even to biviweil. Tue man entered. 

“They've brought something to the house, sir,” 
he said, with atremor in the tones. 

“ Well, and that something ?” 

“ Is a dead body, sir; found in the water, sir.” 

Warren attempted to rise, but felt himself strength- 
less. 
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atter, no matter,” he said, waving theservant 

he came near him again ; “ the news took me 

suddenly that, in connection—I Imeau—who do 
say ?—who do they think it is ? 

* There's all sorts o’ conjectures, of course, sir,” re- 
plied the man ; “ but most of ’em says it’s Mr. Harper, 
sir. Not that they knows, for there’s nobody living 
th it could tell.” 

He followed the servants. The main entrance was 
crowded by this time, from the front door to “the 
thing ’that was laid on rade tressels, covered with a 
square of sail-cloth. 

Warren commanded himself with a wonderful 
effort as ne came forward, though every eye was upon 
him. 

“ Where did they find it ?” he half whispered to one 
of the men who stood nearest, and who busied himself 
in keeping the throng back from the object that 

exe cited the utmost awe and curiosity. 

‘Half way atween this and thei island, sir,” was the 
reply iy 

“Ye'd better not look—it’s no good sight to any- 
‘ ne? said the man, who still took charge. 

“ What's all this bullabaloo ?” shouted a deep voice. 
“ Out of my house, you trumpery. What's the mean- 
ing of this? Every man, woman, and child of the 

ibble in the whole place is here! Get out! What 
does it mean ?” 

“(ood heavens, it’s my father! Cannot he be 
kept out of this room?” 

‘No more he can’t, sir,” said one of the men, hope- 
lessly. 

“Open the door, there, I say,” yelled the old man, 
more fiercely. 

Warren went out and closed the door after him. 

“ Keep that door open! What's the trouble ? I ask. 
Why don’t you answer me? What’s all this tumult 
for? What are these crowds here for? I say let me 
see. Do you hear?” 

The crowd pressed back towards the landing. The 
chi “a n were taken with sudden fright, and ducked 
their heads through every available opening as the 
st sat, lame, choleric old gentleman came forward. 
Another moment and the irritated man was in full 

ight of the strange tablean—an utterly unexpected 
and terrible sight to him. 

“What!” he cried, pressing forward. “ Yes, yes, 

vays so—there never laid a corpse in my house 
nother to keep it company. Oh, Harper! 
boy, is it thus you have come home to me ? 

is this your brother ?” 
\ ink not,” cried Warre 

’ * How can I tell?” 

Ilow can you tell? Why, look, man, look!—or 

you afraid to look—to touch ?” 

“Father!” cried Warren, in a commanding voice, 
sweeping the circle of greedy listeners with his eye, 
“remember where weare. I say, sir, beware of your 
threatenings, or you may have two sons to mourn for. 
It’s no fit sight to look at, either you or I—there is 
nothing human about it. And here comes the coroner.” 

Not only the coroner, but two officers, who, to 
Warren's dismay, arrested him for the murder of bis 
brother. The young man grew a shade paler and 
stood proudly silent—the only indication that he felt 
more deeply being a firmer pressure of his lips, as the 
superior officer stationed himself by his side. 

“ Warren, my boy, come here!” feebly uttered the 

ld man, his father; but so changed was the voice that 
none would have known it. The young man obeyed 

I ‘Tell me, Warren, tell me the trath; i this 

and upon my honour I will believe you. Did 
that deed of violence ?” 
heaven! don’t drive me mad, father,” cried 
varsely; “I tell you for the last time, no, 
) guiltless of my brother’s blood.” 
knew it, I knew it!” cried the old man, tremu- 
“I knew it, gentlemen—you must believe 
Ife is a Russel—he never told a lie.” 
to you, as I swore once before on my 
know nothing whatever concerning my 
fate.” 
“ Yes, yes, do you hear, gentlemen ?” cried the old 
n, feebly—“do you hear? I believe him, from 
ths of ny soul I believe him. You can go— 
ed of your services any longer, my good 
Leave me,my boy; you know he’s all I have, 
Harper is gone.” 
“Oh! my father, heaven for ever bless you for your 
nfidence in me,” sobbed Warren. " 
lhe men were touched by this exhibition of genuine 
ling—they turned away to conceal the moisture in 
eir eyes. 
“You can go, gentlemen,” the old man continued, 
the same mild, unnatural voice. “I do not make 
ion, you see—not because I am his father, 
I confidently believe he is innos Go! 
t you go?” he added, raising his t : 
to say that I cannot go,” said the 


n, passion- 





“Your son is arrested at the instance of the 
government. I am very sorry,” he added, seeing the 
lightnings gather in the old man’s’ eye, “but the 
matter cannot stop just here. Mr. Warren Russel is 
my a 

““ Don’t say it!” shouted the old man, and the voice 
was almost a how]. “You'll not dare to lay hands 
on my son—nobody would dare—it’s as much as your 
life is worth—such an insult—my family name is 
stainless—dy’e think I'll bave it. Prisoner,” con- 
tinued the old man, his head falling upon his breast, 
and then, as if suddenly made aware of the full weight 
of his disgrace, humiliation and sorrow, he fell back 
in his chair, his face quite bloodless. 


CHAPTER V. 

“ Wett, I must say this is a step I didn’t expect,” 
said Mary’s aunt, as the two sat drearily together in 
the room that had been allotted to them. 

“They don’t know, they can never be sure,” said 
Mary, in a steadier voice, “ that they have buried 
poor cousin Harper. It might have been some body 
else—it seems they could find no tokens of the fact.” 

“T know that, but still there is every reason to 
believe it—the poor old man thinks so. But if—if 
it shouldn’t be—why, mercy on us, I never thought 
—the spellis broken, to be sure!” 

“* What spell?” queried Mary, wonderingly. 

“ Why, that two of the same household should 
always be dead together.” 

“ Was it to be broken in any way?” 

* Yes, there’s a saying, legend, or something to that 
effect, and I'll tell you where to find it. You re- 
member that green cloth-bound manuscript book in 
the library ?” 

“ The one with all those strange pictures ?” 

“ Yes ; that book was all a work of oue of the old- 
maid Russels, years ago. It was originally written 
in Welsh, and she translated it. Suppose you go and 
get it; it’s a rare old thing, and tke English of it is 
quaint enough, I'll be bound.” 

Mary arose with what alacrity she could assume, 
and hurried down stairs. Her curiosity was a good 
deal stimulated by what she had heard, and there 
was a vague hope in her heart that the supposed body 
of poor Harper would turn out to belong to some- 
body else. She procured the book after some trouble. 

“ Let us consult the old oracle. We shan’t have to 
hunt, for, see, there’s the leaf turned down at the vory 
Place—and, dear me, what a piece of quaintvess: 

“*There shall be two bodies lic dead of the same 
household, in ye family of ye Russel, till some one 
do bring in a stranger corpse Whereat the spell is 
broken, and thereafter will be peace and amity, and 
all good prosperity.’ 

“Very curious, isn’t it; aunt?” Mary queried, her 
eyes riveted upon the page; “and the strange body 
was to be brought in, just as this one was; suppose it 
not to have been Harper's. Oh; Ido wish this pro- 
phecy might prove true in this way. But, alas! how 
are we ever to know ?” 

“Are they all dead, here? I've been through the 
house without meeting with a human soul.” 

The two women looked up with scared faces, quite 
unable to speak. 

Was it a spirit from the eternal world that loomed 
so strangely upon their vision, or the real presence 
of Harper Russel ? 

* And you are dumb, too. 
be enchanted.” 

“Ob, Harper!” cried Mary, iu a voice of mingled 
agony and pleasure, “we have been mourning you 
as dead!” 

“So I’ve heard: Well, certainly, I’ve found that 
the fools are not all gone yet,” he said, with a touch 
of his old sarcasm. “Where's my miserable mur- 
derer ?” 

“You mean Warren? Oh, poor fellow, he’s under 
arrest,” said the aunt. 

And then there were distant cries, the sound of feet 
along the passages. The next moment Warren burst 
in, followed by the officers, pale and ghastly, but a 
great joy lighting his face. 

He threw himself upon his brother’s neck. Then 
in hobbled the old father, and one could hardly see 
his mingled emotions—first ‘railing, then praying, 
then laughing—without a certain sort of merriment 
— no pen can adequately portray a scene like 
that 

The same day Warren received a letter that burst 
every shackle from his soul. It ran thus:— 

“ DEAR WArrEN,—I think by this time you are 
sufficiently punished for your rashness in throwing 
me overboard. I ack: iowledge that I was in the 
wrong, but that I did not deserve death I think you 
will admit. It may be that you will) hereafter be 
more cautious how you give way to sudden passion. 
You did not know that, like a fish, I could live 
under water, I swam to the little island, and when 


I think the place must 





I was taken off, and the news came to me of what you 
were accused, I determined to let you alone for 
while. I hear that your brother has only been on 
one of his eccentric journeys, without giving his 
usual warning. I thought sofrom the first. Seo 
what comes of circumstantial evidence. Bah! |’ 
commit no man onit. I may never.see youagain, and 
I hope this lesson will last. 
“From your old Tvuror.” 

It is needless to hint, at a happy ending ; of course 
there wasone. Nobody ever knew whose was tlio 
body fished out of the river, and [ fear that very fey 
cared to know. Of course, also, Harper became recon- 
ciled to Mary, who married Warren, and made him 
one of the best of wives. 

The spell was really broken, as was proved wlien 
some years after, old Mr. Russel died, and no corpse o! 
friend or retainer kept him company. M.A. A. 








BLACK RAIN. 


Tue black rain showers, which are now so well 
known in Scotland, and about which the inhabitants 
of a part of Aberdeenshire are in the way of speak- 
irg with no greater astonishment, when one of them 
falls from a peculiarly-coloured dark cloud, blackening 
materials exposed to it, than they speak of a white 
shower from a snowy cloud, have been at last re- 
cognized in England. 

Between the beginning of January, 1862, and the 
middle of January, 1866, there have been no fewer 
than eigh€ authenticated black showers in Scotland. 
Seven of these fellin Slains and the extensive sur- 
rounding district. Two of them were accompanied 
with pumice stones, some of the balls of which 
measured 8 to 10 inches in diameter, and weighed u; 
wards of a pound avoirdupois. The first four, in- 
cluding the Carluke shower, and the eighth, were 
contemporaneous with outbursts of Vesuvius, and the 
intermediate three with those of Etna. 

Bat now, through the instrumentality of the Rey 
Mr. Rust, of Slains, who was the first to draw general 
attention to the Scottish showers, it has been dis- 
covered that England gets her share likewise of black 
showers, although she did not think that she was 
distinguished, 

On the 3rd of May of the present year (1855), at 1 
a.m., and again at 4 p.m., the vown of Birming 
and surrounding country were for three-quart-rs 
an hour each time enveloped with black clouds pr 
ducing darkness and ‘fain. ~ Accidents taok pls 
the streets, veliicles were upse t, and gas had t 
lighted at some of the crossings, and nearly iu all 
places of business. 

Mr. Rust, writing for information, got inquiries in- 
stituted, and the resalt is found to be that a large 
quantity of black rain, similar to the Scottish, fell, 
and blackened rain water in tanks and clotlies ou 
greens, not only in Birmingham itself, but at rural 
places many miles distant, unaffected by soot and 
smoke and even windward of that town. 

So far as known, however, no word has yet arrived 
of any volcanic outburst, although, judging from 
what has taken place in Scotland, a probability exists 
that some volcano has been in a state of activity, 
emitting its contents, whether it be heard of or not.— 
Aberdeen Journal. 

—_—_—_—_—_—. 

Lonpon FisumMoncers.—According to a recent 
census, there were 3,258 male and 209 female fish- 
mongers in London and its suburbs. Of these mor 
than 400 were under fifteen. These juvenile trades: 
were certainly not shopkeepers. Many were str 
venders, doubtless. 


Ir may be interesting at the present time to institute 
a comparison between the present Prussian army 


that of the Great Frederick. On the Gth of Juxe, 
1781, that monarch held a review of all the regimen‘s 
of the Prussian army, both eastern and westera div: 
sions. It ther consisted exactly of 50,000 men. The 
strength of the Prussian army of to-day is between 
600,000 and 700,000. Will it do as much as the 
Great Frederick’s did? No; one man.was worth 
more then than all the numerical difference now. 
EXTRAORDINARY APPEARANCE oF FroGs.— 02 
Wednesday evening, June 21st, as Barnes, tho 
Brighton mailman, was ¢riving into Lewes, his « tten- 
tion was arrested by the blackness of the high:roa 
near to Mr. Barberie’s farms  Alighting from his 
cart he found that he was driving through thousands 
of frogs not larger than spiders. They appearel to 
be all coming in one direction from off the Lill 
towards a poad on the opposite ‘side of the road. 
Although anxious to farther watch their movements, 
Barnes was unable to afford the time, and proceeded 
on his journey. He says they extended along the 
road for a distance of 150 or 200 yards. A heavy 
shower of rain and hail had fallen just before they were 


} seen. 
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A Royat Prersent.—Our readers will remember 
that about two years ago the firm of Messrs. Thomas 
Black and Sons, Spittal, manufactured for the Princess 
of Wales a garden spade of beautifully polished steel, 
with mahogany handle, on which were carved the 
Royal Arms of England. They havejust made another 
spade of the same pattern and finish (which was sent 
off a few daysago) for the Princess Frederick William 
of Prussia (Princess Royal of England), the Prussian 

Royal Arms being carved on the handle in place of 
the Arms of England. The handle was made by 
Messrs. James Purves and Sons. The spades were 
ordered by Mr. Lawson of Borthwick Hall, late the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and, as models of fine 
workmanship, have been very much admired by all 
who had the privilege of seeing them. 








VIVIAN TRAVERS. 
———_>—__—_ 
OHAPTER VI. 


Usconserous of any spy upon her movements, Mrs. 
Hawkers led down the avenue at a slow pace, 
finally turning into ot oem finding herself even- 
tually in &fegion of cheap and gay-looking shops. 
She paused at every window toadmire the display of 
bright-colonred goods, and went into several shops, 
remaining,,within their charming precincts so long 
that Perey Lorimer began to fear that-he should at- 


tract the attention of policemen. 
He walled up and down impatiently, or gazed re- 
flectively into the windows, of stood on the edge of 


the walk, apparently awaiting an omnibus, and ma- 
naged his part so well that . Hawkers had not 
the remotest idea that his movements were guided by 
her own. 

Finally, her shopping appeared to be completed, 
judging by the bundles in her arms, and her inatten- 
tion to the display of the remaining shops, and she 
moved forward at a briskerpace, still proceeding in 
the same direction. 

Lorimer was tempted once or twice to step forward 
and address her in the street, but was withheld by 
various considerations, the chief of which was that the 
open air was not exactly favourable to a confidential 
conversation, even if the weather had been warm and, 
pleasant. 

His faculties were, as has been said,, all aroused, 
and he felt a peculiar delight.in his attempt to farther 
unrayel the greatsecret of which he hadalready heard 
somuch. He determined to ebtain a full knowledge 
of the truth from Mrs. Hawkers, and then use that 
knowledge to farther Lis own success and material 
prosperity. 

His amazement at the revelation that, Vivian was 
not the child of Mr. and Mrs. Travers, but had been 
rescued by them from a life of poverty, almost of 
beggary, gave place to a renewed determination to 
make her his wife. He felt that, his knowledge of her 
birth was a powerful lever, by moving which he could 
at any time he chose bend her to his will, and cause 
her to discard Philip Ayuscourt in his favour. 

“‘T should have been my cousiu’s.heir, but for his 
freak of adopting , Vivian,” he thought, and 1 an. 
determined to succeed to his wealth. It should right- 
fully belong to me. By bending circumstances a 
little, I can bring out everything as I like.” 

While these thoughts. were developing in his mind, 
he did not lose sight of Mrs. Hawkers, from whom he 
kept at a convenient distance, and who was’ now lead- 
ing him into an inferior street that led to the water. 

The houses inthis street appeared to be inhabited 
by the extreme poor, for the, windows were without 
curtains, and at many. of them appeared wan and squa- 
lid beings, with unkempt locks, who.seemed to find 
some amusement in watching their miserable neigh- 
bours and passers-by. 

At one of the most respectable-looking of these 
dwellings, Mrs. Hawkers stopped, mounted the steps, 
and disappeared through the portal, the door being 
ajar. 

Lorimer quickened his steps, in order not to mistake 
the house she had entered, ,and ascended the; steps 
in time to, catch a glimpse, of the woman's tattered 
drapery fluttering, on the second landing. He then 
heard a door open and shuf, and concluded that Mrs. 
Hawkers’ lodgings were on the second floor, whither 
he hastened to follow her. 

On, gaiuing the, second landing, he noticed three; 
doors, leading to chambers, but which of the thrée 
opened into Mrs. Hawkeis’ apartment, it was,impossi- 
ble for him to decide, Concluding to knock.at.one of 
them, and make the inquiry, he took a step forward, 
aud then stopped abruptly, bearing the sound of yoices 
in the room nearest him. moet 
= One of voices he immediately recognized as 
belongingto Mrs. Hawkers, The other evidently be- 
longed to a man, being strong; deep, and coarse. 
Exhibiting his usval characteristics, Lorimer deter- 
mined to listen and gain some farther particulars, 











that might possibly be of use to him, before making 
his presence known to the woman he sought. 

Leaning carelessly, therefore, against the door-post, 
he gave his attention to the conversation occurring 
within, yet not neglecting to keepon his guard against 
detection from other lodgers in the house. 

The room into which Mrs. Hawkers had entered 
was a shabby-genteel sitting-room, dignified by the 
owner of the lodgings as a “private parlour.” ‘I'wo 
bed-rooms adjoined it. The furniture of this parlour 
appeared to have been purchased at second-hand, but 
might have seen better days, when it had adorned 
first-class drawing-rooms. There was a carpet of faded 
Brussels, worn threadbare, a chintz-covered lounge, 
and a very small fire in a rusty grate. 

Thechintz-covered lounge sustained at the moment 
of Mrs. Hawkers’ entrance the form of a young man, 
who bore a wonderful resemblance to Mrs. Hawkers 
herself. 

He wasa stout and strong young fellow, with plenty 
of muscle in his brawny limbs, and with a coarse, red 
face, enlivened by a pair of intensely black eyes. His 
countenance was not altogether unpleasing, although 
it was plainly to be seen that he was a person of un- 
bridled temper, unscrupulons will, and considerable 
selfishness. 

As might be he was the son of Mrs. 
Hawkers. His father, a very inferior sort of actor, had 
been her first husband, and had been killed soon after 
his marriage by some stage accident. Mrs. Hawkers’ 
son, whose name was Olcher Roffey, was one of that 
numerous class of men who manage to gain a precarious 
livelihood without ostensible. means. At times he 
carried a full purse, and insisted upon sharing his 
prosperity with any companion of the moment; at 
other times he wasavithout means to purchase a dinner. 

As the door closed behind Mrs, Hawkers he started 
up eagerly to his elbow, exclaiming, 

“So you're back again, mother? Well, what 
luck?” 

Mrs. Hawkers flung her bundles into a chair near 
the door, drew the crazy-rocking chair in front of the 
fire, to which she applied the poker, removed her 
bonnet, and then answered: . 

“T didn’t succeed quiteas well asI expected, Olcher. 
I was obliged to come down a little in my demands. 
Drayton Travers isa hard man, and kuew he could 
drive his own bargain.” 

This false assurance deceived her son, and he asked 
impatiently, 

“ How much did you get ?” 

“Oaly a hundred pounds, Olcher. Only a pitiful 
hundred !”” 

Roffey muttered a curse, too disappointed to notice 
the avaricious gleam in his mother’s eyes or the 
sudden clutch of her fingers upon her bosom, where 
four hundred pounds of her money was concealed. 

“Only ahundted pounds !” he cried. “ You should 
have put thescrews to him. Why didn’t you threaten 
to take the girl aney ? That would have made him 
come,down handsomely.” 

“T did threaten him, Olcher, but T finally concluded 
to take what I could get. You can't get anything 
more from a cat than her skin.” 

“But heis rich, mother—as rich asa Jow. Tf told 
youl inquired about him yesterday, and heard he 
owns the house he lives in, a farm, a big coal mine, 
besides the Lord knows what. And they say that he 
dresses the girl like a queen, with dimunts as big as 
a peck measure! You should have made him give 
you five hundred pounds at the very least.” 

“*T would have been of no use’to ask him for so 
much,” declared Mrs. Hawkers, hypocritically. “ And 
I promised not to come near himagain so long as I 
live——” 

“ Well, you have made a botch of the matter,” 
cried Olcher, in a tone expressive of vexation and 
wrath. “A child could have managed better than 
you have.” 

“ But a promise ain’t binding, you know,” resumed 
Mrs. Hawkers, ignoring her son’s remark. 

“True ; but I had better call on him next timo. 
He'll find me a different person to deal with, I can as- 
sure him.” 

“No, Olcher, you must not go to.him at all, He 
doesn’t know that I have a son, and I don’t want him 
to know it at present. I’ve managed the business so 
far, and I'll continue to manage it.” 

“Dos you like, mother,” was the response.’ “Did 
you see the girl?” 

The woman answered in the affirmative. 

“ How does she look—like me?” 

“Like you? ‘Not atall.. She’s just the daintiest 
little piece you ever saw. She looked like a résebud, 
with her pink dress on, and she wore lots of lace—the 
real stuff, too, Her hair was in short, loose curls, 
smooth and shining, and she hada pair of little bronze 
slippers on ber feet. I couldn't believé 'twas her till I 
heard her call Mr. Travers her father. “But then you 
needn’t expect she'd look like you, Oleher. She hadn’t 
the same father, you know.” 


“I'd like to see her,” said Olcher, reflectively. “1 
s’pose, though, slie’d look down on her mother and 
brother, if she knew the relationship between us. She 
don’t suspect she ain’t Travers’s daughter, does she 2” 

“No, indeed. They wouldn’t let her know it for 
the world. Ifshe was ever to find out we're her re- 
lations, I dare say she'd faint away on the spot.” 

“Well, I wouldn't blame her, mother. We aint 
much to boast on. I’m glad there’s one of the family 
that’s rich, and she must be made to contribute to vcr 
wealth. We've gota regular gold mine in Drayton 
Travers. The girl ain’t eighteen yet, and you can 
scare him into giving you lots of money by threaten~ 
ing to tell the girl the truth.” 

“ve thought of all that, Olcher,” replied Bfre. 
Hawkers. “I was never so envious in my life as 
when I was sitting in Mr. Travers’s room, with its 
splendid furniture and nicé fire. We must lave suck 
things, too. We'll leave this lodging-houss right 
away—to-day, I think. You'd better look around, and 
find a better place.” 

** Give me the money, then.” 

Mrs. Hawkers drew out her wallet, and emptied its 
contents into herson’s hands. He counted it twice, 
and then exclaimed : 

‘Where's the rest? Here’s only sixty.” 

“1 spent the rest. I was obliged to get a shaw? 
and bonnet, and a few other things, before we cam 
move. When that’s gone, I'll get more. There’s 
plenty where that came from.” 

Roffey was satisfied with this assurance, and pro- 
mised to engage in an immediate search for better an@ 
more respectable lodgings, adding : 

“ Of course we're not going to leave in a hurry—at 
least not until the Traverses go. We know enough, I 
hope, not to abandon our newly-found gold mine. Um 
going out now, and shall get my dinner at some oyster 
saloon.” 

He arose, proceeding lazily to adjust his necktie, 
and then donned an overcoat, which was quite pre- 
sentable, and strongly ia contrast to his mother’s street 
attire. A soft hat, set jauntily on one side of bis bead, 
and a fancy cane, completed his costume, and be then 
started on his errand, 

Percy Lorimer, on hearing him approach the door, 
glided into the shadowed corner, and was fortunate 
enough to escape Rofey’s observation, that young 
fellow being absorbed in his pleasant schemes for the 
future. 

Lorimer waited until he had left.the room, leaving 
the door half open, as was the custom with tho lodgers, 
and then, congratulatiug liimself upon Roffey’s opper~ 
tune departure, advanced to the sitting-room door, 
knocked lightly, and made his entrance into the apart- 
ment without waiting for an invitation. % 





CHAPTER VIL 

Mrs. HAWKERS was so busily engaged in examin- 
ing her new finery that she did not notice the appear- 
ance of the intruder. She had unfolded her bundles 
and spread their contents upon the lounge, before whic 
she was standing, her back to the door in wrapt con- 
templation. 

A shawl, of lively colours, lay beside a gay woollen 
dress, and upon the head of the couch was deposited 
a dark silk bonnet, with veil attached. Shoes and 
gloves completed the list of the morning's purchases. 
From her scrutiny of these articles, the woman was 
aroused by Lorimer, who remarked, politely : 
“Excuse mé, madam, but have I the honour of ad- 
dressing Mrs. Hawkers?” 

The woman uttered a faint scream, and darned 
abruptly, exclaiming : . 
“How you startled me! Yes, I'm Mrs. Hawkers, 
and I’m accustomed to having people knock at my 
door——” 

“T did knock, and thought T heard an invitation to 
enter,” interrupted Lorimer, blandly. 

Mrs. Hawkers accepted the explanation asan apology, 
and pushed forward a chair, requesting him to occupy 


aa 


Lorimer took possession of it, saying : 

“ Allow me to introduce myself, Mrs. Hawkers, as 
Mr, Percy Lorimer, cousin of Drayton Travers. f& 
have come to have a confidential conversation with 
you about your daughter, who is known as Vivian 
Travers!” 

“Por the mercy’s sake!” ejaculated Mrs. Hawkers, 
sitting upon her finery and regarding her visitor im 
amazement. ‘How did you find out where I live? 
And how did you learn that Vivian is not Mr. Drayton 
Travers’s danghter? He said he and his wife should 
never tell any one the truth, and I'm sure neither 
Olcher nor me has breathed a word to any humana 
being about the matter.” 

_ *T have no objection to making known the ggrees 
of my information to you,” answered Lori-gur with 
apparent frankness. “The truth is, 1 'yxopened to 








overhear your conversation with my 0 oxy this mora- 
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fng, and learned what I had never before suspected— 
namely, that Vivian is not the daughter of my cousin. 
Being greatly astonished at this remarkable discovery, 
and desirous of discussing the subject with you, I 
have followed you home. Lingering outside your 
door to ponder upon the best mode of introducing 
myself to you, I heard your conversation with your 
son, and J therefore feel quite well acquainted with 
ou.” 

“ Well, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. Hawkers, divided 
between admiration and astonishment at her visitor’s 
audacity. “ You do beat all! Does Mr. Travers know 
that you've found out the secret?” 

“No. My knowledge of it must remain a secret 
between you and me,” was the response, in a very 
quiet tone of voice, yet a determined look in the eyes. 
“Ts there any one in the adjoining rooms, Mrs. 
Hawkers ?” 

“Noone. We are alone,” replied the woman, won- 
deringly. ‘I s’pose you want to know all about how 
Mr. and Mrs. Travers came to adopt the girl, but I 
shan’t tell you. I won't answer avy of your ques- 
tions.” 

“But you will not refuse to tell me—now that I 
know so much about it—whether she is or is not your 
own child?” asked Lorimer, insinuatingly. 

“ Yes, she is my ownchild!” declared Mrs. Hawkers, 
emphatically. 

“ But she doesn’t look like you, madam. She has 
not a feature resembling yours.” 

Mrs. Hawkers flushed uneasily, and then said: 

“ That ain’t very strange when you remember that 
I’ve had to battle with the world, and that I’m get- 
tiug along in years, while Vivian has been brought up 
in luxury and has never had te do a stroke of work. 
And then dress makes a difference in lookse———” 

“ But not in features,” remarked Lorimer, blandly. 
“ And Vivian—perhaps you noticed the fact—presents 
a most perfect and singular resemblance to Mrs. Tra- 
vers. Miraculous, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Hawkers shivered, gave a frightened and sus- 
picious glance at her visitor, experiencing a sudden 
conviction that he was a police officer on the detective 
force, and then stammered : 

“] don’t know anything about it—I can’t tell who 
the girl resembles. ’Tain’t s'prising she should look 
like Mrs. Travers, when she thinks she’s her mother, 
and has lived with her since she was less’n two year 
old. Anyway,” she added, desperately, “I wish you'd 
go away and leave me alone.” 

A strange gleam shot through Percy Lorimer’s 
eyes—as if some suspicion that he had conceived had 
received sudden confirmation. 





[reRcy LORIMER SURPRIZES MRS. HAWKERS. } 


“ Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Hawkers,” he said, very 
pleasantly. ‘‘ I am ready to be your friend. Whatever 
suspicions I may have as to the relationship between 
you and Vivian, I am quite willing to keep to myself 
—that is, upon conditions.” 

“Suspicions! conditions!” muttered Mrs. Hawkers, 
paling and flushing by turns, and showing her un- 
easiness by her nervous movements. 

It was evident that Lorimer’s words had touched a 
a spot, and had aroused emotions of fear in her 
soul. 

“ Yes—conditions that will be very favourable to 
you. You are to render me your aid, if required, and 
I will, in return, not only keep my suspicions to my- 
self, but will contribute materially to your pros- 


y. 

a how can I help you?” cried the woman, ea- 
gerly. 

Lorimer assured himself, by a quick and keen glance, 
that the woman before him would not hesitate to lend 
her aid to any plan he might devise, provided he kept 
to the terms promised, and he said : 

“T will be perfectly frank with you. As I said, I 
am Mr, Travers’s cousin. I am very rich and am a 
lawyer. My homeisin London. I never saw Vivian 
until a week since, but I admire her intensely, and de- 
sire to make her my wife.” 

“ Well, why don’t you marry her, then?” 

“ Because, unfortunately, I have reason to believe 
that she is attached to my cousin’s secretary—a poor 
young man, who has only his hands to depend upon. 
In fact, Vivian has engaged herself to this man. If! 
propose to her, therefore, I shall meet with a refusal. 
Yet my cousin is anxious that she should marry me, 
and I know I could make her happy.” 

“Bat what haveIto do with this? How can I 
assist you to marry her ?” 

“T thought of all that while tracking you here. 
Although I fear a refusal, I shall yet test the question 
by offering Vivian my hand in iage. I shall doit 
to-morrow. If she refuses me, I need your as- 
sistance to bring her to terms. I conclude that you 
like money, since you denied receiving more than one 
hundred pounds from my cousin, when he gave you 
five hundred. Suppose you call upon him for more 
money to-morrow evening. He is rich, and will not 
refuse you. If Vivian will have accepted me by that 
time, 1 will find means to let you know. If she will 
have refused me, I will so manage it that she shall 
overhear your conversation. The knowledge that she 
is not their daughter, and that you are her mvther, 
may cause her to change her mind—particularly if I 
assure her that the secret is safe with me.” 





“ But suppose she still refuses you ?” 

“Then you must waylay her somewhere; declare 
yourself her mother; appeal to her pity, and all that; 
and claim her publicly as your daughter. A change 
from her luxurious home and refined companions 
may break her spirit. Once in your hands, we cau 
bend her to our will.” 

“TI see!” cried Mrs. Hawkers. “You are right. 
Your plan must succeed. But what should I receive 
for my assistance ?” 

“The day that Vivian Travers becomes my wife, 
through your eS ne Le with me, I will give you 
one thousand pounds in current money.” 

The woman sprang up with a cry of surprise, and 
then resumed her seat, repeating his words as if unable 
to fully comprehend the magnitude of his offer. 

“T can well afford to do it, Mrs. Hawkers, for my 
cousin will probsebly leave Vivian his fortune, if she 
becomes my wife,” declared Lorimer. ‘‘Do you accept 
my offer ?” 

Mrs. Hawkers pondered the subject a few minutes, 
finally declaring her readiness to execute his wishes, 
and carry out to the best of her ability all his de- 
signs. 

“Very good,” commented Lorimer, his sallow 
cheek flushing with delight. “Our bargain is made, 
then. You must be devoted to my interest, as must 
be your son. In addition to the sum promised you, 
Olcher shall receive three hundred pounds, provided 
he lends himself heart and soul to my cause.” 

The woman promised earnestly and energetically 
that her son would doanything desired of Lim for the 
sum promised, declaring that it would look to Lim 
like boundless wealth. 

Lorimer then proceeded to develop his plans, ex- 
plaining them very carefully to the woman, and 
making her thoroughly acquainted with the part she 
was to take, the duties that would devolve upon her, 
etc. The smallest detail to his very ingenious plan 
was discussed, and he found that he had acquired a 
most earnest advocate and coadjutor in Mrs. Hawkers. 

The interview, whose beginning had been so un- 
promising to him, —— favourably, and lasted 
several hours; but he finally gave his last injunctions 
and directions, and withdrew, leaving Mrs. Hawkers 
in a state of almost uncontrollable delight at her mag- 
nificent prospects and advancing fortunes. \ 

Proceeding leisurely back to the mansion, Lorimer 
congratulated himself upon the skill and ability he 
had shown in managing Mrs. Hawkers, and felt bim- 
self already the heir nt to his cousin’s wealth, 
and the husband elect of the lovely Vivian. 

(Te be continued.) 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Golden Mask,” “ The Stranger's Secret,” “ Man and 
His Idol,” “ The Warning Voice,” &c., &c. 
——- 
CHAPTER XIX. 
OLIVER’S SENTENCE. 
Ob, think’st thou we shall ever meet again? 
* * . * 


Oh, heaven! I have an ill-divining soul. 
Methinks I see thee, now thou art so low, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Cotp, hungry, miserable, the dawning day found 
us little prepared to admire its beauties. 

Adverse circumstances rob life of its poetry. The 
weary see little of the beauty of the road; their 
thoughts are concentrated on its length. A hungry 
man has no sympathies; to the weary, life has no 
romance. The flower-girl sees nothing in the 
flowers she vends but merchandise. 

It was nothing to us that a rosy flush overspread 
the east, that the trees were bright and fresh in the 
cool air, or that innumerable birds chirped in their 
branches. We had passed a sleepless night, and were 
depressed and wretched. 

Even then, I nursed a faint hope that Oliver would 
return to us. 

But then my faith in him was boundless. 

Not so my companion. Little suspecting how 
deeply it wounded me in my tenderest feelings, she 
could not refrain from injurious and bitterly reproach- 
ful allusions to our late companion. 

“ He will come to us no more,” she said. 

“Ab, then you fear something has happened to him ?” 
I exclaimed. 

” No, Nothing worse need have happened than a 
temptation he could not resist. Why should he 
trouble to bring us the money he obtained? There 
JS no reason why he should do so.” 

Strange as it may seem, it was so impossible for me 
to suspect the idol of my young love that I did not 
understand what these words meant. 

‘No reason?” I repeated, helplessly. 

“Surely none,” said Violet. ‘‘ What are we to him ? 
And what do we know of him that we should have 


trusted him with @ thing of such value so readily ? 
What more likely than that he has appropriated the 
money ——” 

“Not stolen it?” I interposed, indignantly. 

“Why not?” ais “4 











[AN UNEXPECTED RESCUE. } 

“Because—because—oh, no, no, no! It is impos- 
sible. Youare cruel. You cannot mean it. If you 
but knew him ——” 

“As youdo? Forgiveme; Iam wrong. I forgot 
that you met as friends. You know enough of him 
to justify your confidence. Yet he seemed poor and 
neglected. Tell me, who is he? What is his po- 
sition ?” 

My ears tingled, and my colour came and went at 
this question. 

What did I know of him except that he was a 
burglar’s son ? 

What could I tell of our meeting beyond this, that 
» had taken part in a desperate attack on my father’s 

ouse ? 

To state this would have been impossible. And 
yet I had such a loving faith in him, such confidence 
in his honour, his honesty and integrity. My own 
trust in him was unbounded; but how could I justify 
it to another? 

I would have trusted my life in his hands, yet 
I could not answer the simple question now put to 


me. 

Blushing and faltering, I repiied I scarce know 
what: I said that my knowledge of him was part of 
my story, which I would some day impart. But I 
was warmly indignant that any slur should be cast 
upon his character, and declared my faith in him un- 
shaken. 

It was fortunate that the part of the park which 
Oliver had selected as the spot on which we might 
await him was secluded and out of the beaten track, 
otherwise two young and helpless creatures, such as 
we were, must have attracted attention, and we might 
have been subjected to annoyance. 

As it was, we felt that it would not be practicable 
for us to remain there as the day passed on, though I 
had still a fixed impression that Oliver would seek 
us there, unless prevented by foree—and after mature 
consideration it was determined that when it was late 
enough to warrant the hope that any of the people of 
business might be on the premises, we would take a 
cab and drive to the offices of certain gentlemen, law- 
yers, who represented Albany Seymour's family, and 
were not altogether ignorant of the position in which 
Violet Maldon’s affairs stood. : 

That position she then took occasion to explain to 
me at length. 

Her devotion to Albany was of the most intense and 
fervid nature. She failed for words in which to ex- 
press her emotions or to describe the qualities 
which endeared him to her. He was so good, so 
noble, so handsome: he possessed in every respect the 
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qualities of a lover in such a superlative degree that 
she expressed her perfect willingness to go through 
any trial, even that of death itself, for his sake. And 
indeed, trials enough seemed in store for her, so 
wicked, so relentless and implacable were those into 
whose hands she had fallen, and who seemed de- 
termined to rob her of everything she possessed in the 
world. 

“ Except Albany,” sheadded, with tears: “I will not 
believe they have the power to tear him from me.” 

On this point I was able to confirm her impres- 
sion. 

In a few words I described to her the scene I lad 
witnessed, the impassioned words I had heard ler 
lover utter, and the glimpse I had obtaiued of his 
handsome face and noble form. 

At these words her eyes briglitened, and tlie colour 
came in a crimson tide, rushing into her cheeks. Like 
a child she dwelt upon my every syllable, and then, 
child-like, entreated me to repeat it, so that she mig)it 
not forget—as if every word had not stamped itself on 
her heart—and to be very sure that I had omitted 
nothing. 

I was in the act of giving this required assurance, 
and we were both deeply absorbed in the matter, when 
we became suddenly conscious of some oue standing 
before us, at a distance of a few yards only, and re- 
garding us with fixed attention. 

Starting at this apparition, we perceived that it was 
aman with a rough, weather-beaten aspect, wearing a 
fur cap, a pilot-jacket with many buttons, aud loose, 
baggy pockets, and having a light handkerchief 
iu a roll about his neck. 

“Hallo!” cried this unpromising personage as we 
looked up, scared and terrified. 

I knew the voice and the mode of salutation ina 
moment. 

“Tis Dan!” I exclaimed, recalling the man who 
had driven me in the cart from Becky ‘I'wiuch’s to 
the Pegwell Flower Garden. 

He nodded his head in answer to my exclamation 
—the old nod—his usual contribution to a conver- 
sation. 

Violet, in the utmost alarm, looked from him to 
me, and back again, and then in a half whisper 
asked : 

* Who is this man, dear? You know him?” 

“Yes,” I faltered. 

There was a difficulty in offering farther expla- 
nation at the moment, and, therefore, while my heart 
beat violently, and I felt myself in a tremour that I 
could not overcome, I turned again to Dan. 

“You live in London now?” I asked. 
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He nodded, and, grinning, showed a row of huge 
horse teeth, perfectly yellow. 

“Then,” I resumed, “ will you do us a kindness ? 
You will know where to find a cab, and we wish very 
much to be driven to this lady’s lawyers’ without 
delay.” 

Again he nodded and grinned; but did not offer 
to move. Instead of doing so, he dived his huge hand 
into a pocket in the breast of his jacket, and after 
some trouble succeeded in bringing to view an old 
pocket-book in a parchment cover, and tied round 
with a whip-thong. 

This he proceeded steadily to unwind and open, 
and so disclosed a number of papers, chiefly bills, as I 
saw, which the light morning breeze immediately 
seized and scattered about him in all directions. As 
they went dancing along the gravel path and over 
the grass, mingling with the fallen leaves, it was a 
work of some difficulty to secure and replace them. 
However, this was at length done. They were all 
returned to the pocket-book, and finally secured under 
the man’s broad thumb, and then, with much de- 
liberation, he selected a small fragment of paper 
and held it towards me. 

It was a cutting from a newspaper. 

When I took it from his hand and read it, I found 
thatit consisted of an advertisement to this effect : 

“ Tue friends of a little girl, eight or nive years of 
age, who recently quitted her home in Devonshire, 
in male attire, and in the company of a young lad, 
can hear of her by addressing M.P., at the Artificial 
Vlower Manufactory.—N.B. All expenses incurred 
will be expected to be paid.” 

Of course there could be no doubt as to this having 
been the notice that Vivian Gower had seen, and on 
which they had instructed the unfortunate Plunkett 
toact: this alsohad given my friends a clue to my 
whereabouts, and had led to Jacintia’s daring pro- 
ceedings. J 

What I could not understand was Dan's pro- 
ducing it, accompanied by a knowing twinkle of the 
eye anda smile as meaning and significant as he was 


capable of giving expression to. 

By way of quickeniag my perceptions, hé now 
clutched at a fold of my dress, and holding it between 
his thumb aud forefinger drew my special attention 
to it. 

“Hallo! I say,” he growled hoarsely. 

“You mean that I am changed in appearance ? 


He nodded. 
I’ hen he spr 


a 





of his left } i vith the 
knuckles of his 1 l slowly and 
with difliculty the words, “N.B. All ex-penses in- 
eur-red will be ex-p i tobe ; 

The meaning of all tuat IL could not fail to under- 


stand. 
Clearly, this man, ignorant of what had taken place, 
as he might wel away in Devonshire, bad been 
struck with the brilliant idea that I had escaped from 
the Pegwells, and that it might be possible for him to 
realize money out of my capture and restoration to 
my friends! 
The empha 
concluding 1 











tic manner in which he had read the 
re of the advertisement left no doubt of 








And from his significant looks and self-satisfied 
manner I felt assured that from tliat moment he would 
not lose sight of me—that I was hopelessly in his 
pov er 

Dut determined to make one effort, I said: 


“ That refers to the past. 
He shook his head. 


* You see,” I urged, “the description docs not apply 


to me,” and I pointed to my feminine garb. 


Still he was not convinced. 
“The reward towhich you] 
attained. You see, 1 am with friends. 
linked my fingers round my companion’s arm as 
I spoke, but he still shook his brutal head. ‘The 
poverty and meanness of my attire, no doubt, lad 
greater weight with him than my words, and his con- 
viction as to his own sagacity evidently afforded hii 
the greatest satisfaction. Still he did not venture 
on avy explanation, and when he finally thrust his 
pocket-book into his breast and left us,with a nod, 
it would have been diflicult tosay what his intentions 
as to returning might have been. 
Directly he had disappeared, w) 


k others have already 
) 


? 


ich he did very 


slowly, Violet threw her arms about me. 

“ You are afraid of this man?” she cried. 

I clung to her ina transport of desperation. 

You heard his words?” 1 said. 

“But if he will restore you to your friends?” 
she-replied, avoiding a direct answer to my question. 


“But he will not. Oh, you do not know, you 


cannot understand it.” 
Indeed, how could she? I dared not make her the 


confidante of the secret I had so recently mastered, 
f mysterious reason, inscrutable 
wud that of 


namely, that for some 
velfs hose around me 


depended on the inviolability with which the secret of 
my sex was preserved. How could I communicate 
my Own conviction that this secret was more to Sir 
Anselm and Lady Gower— perkaps to Jacintha also— 
than even my restoration, or even my life, and that 
for that very reason they would hesitate to.claim me 
from my new possessor. 

And if they did not, what wonld’be my fate under 
the care of such a being as this Danywhose instincts 
were those of a brute rather thanjef @ human being? 
Overcome with terror at this view of my position, I 
could only clasp my hands and look about me with a 
distracted face. 

“ Perhaps—it is possible—we might escape if we 
seized this moment,” I exclaimed at length. 

“ Escape had 

Violet looked down at the roughcloak in which she 
was wrapped up, as if thinking how little hep appear- 
ance was adapted for the streets in the broad daylight, 
and hesitated. 

“Tt is our only chance,” I pleaded earnestly. 
‘Come then,” she replied, though with reluctance. 
Without waiting for more we rose from the seat. 
Our limbs were cramped with exposure to the 
night-air, and I noticed that as my companion put 
her feet to the ground she paused, as if unable to 
move for the moment. 

Soon, however, we took a step or two. | We had 
left the seat on which we were resting, we had taken 
a few steps more, when a voice ringing clear in the 
still morning caused us to stop in mortal terror. 

* Hallo!” it cried. 

I could but recognize the only word I had ever 
heard Dan utter, and turning beheld him coming 
towards us. 

As he came he rolled his head from side to side, in 
a half-knowing, half-reproachful way, and I kuew 
there was no escape. I felt also that it was useless to 
offer apologies or explanation, and I made none. 
“You have brought the cab?” I asked. 

He nodded, and then we retraced our steps, and fol- 
lowed him until we reached a park gate, where a cab 


cital of the outrage to which Violet had been subjected; 
and of her fortunate escape. 

“ Our warrant has not been without effect, then 2” 
said Kirtle; ‘‘ we ventured to have the Italian arrested 
on suspicion of receiving.stolen goods, and his caso 
comes on for hearing this morning. A telegram ap- 
prized me that a second person, known as Jerome 
Catanneo, has also been taken, in consequence of resist- 
ing and assaulting the police in their endeavours to 
secure the elder man.” 

At the mention of Jerome's name I could not re- 
strain an expression of alarm which Kirtle’s keen 
eyes did not fail to detect. Clearly he shared the 
suspicion which my presence in Gasparo’s house 
naturally excited. But I was spared a recital from 
which I shrank, by a suddea cry on the part of 
Violet, who, assuming.e listening attitude, exclaimed : 

“'Tishe! "Tis Albany!” 

There was the sound of footsteps. Some one was 
ascending the stairs with a light quick step; bu: 
Violet alone would. have been capable of identifying 
it as the step of the lover from whom she had been so 
long separated. 

But then love hears with the heart, sees with the 
heart: it is a sort of diviner instinct which scts our 
boasted reason at defiance. 

It was in truth Albany Seymour. He came rush- 
ing into the room, his handsome face in a glow of 
delight, and in a moment the lovers so eruelly parted 
were clasped in a warm, impassioned embrace. Little 
had-the fond, impetuous youth expected this termina- 
tion to his despairing misery. And, now that they 
were once more together—once more locked in each 
other’s arms—they seemed to lose all consciousness of 
surrounding objects in the ecstacy of their transports. 

The stern voice of the lawyer recalled thew to a 
sense of their position. 

“We must not forget,” he said, “that though the 
machinations of your enemies are bafiled for the 
moment, yet they are keen on the scent, they are 

powerful, they are unscrupulous. You do but snatch 
a fearful joy in the midst of danger.” 





awaited us. Violet—for I was too overcome to speak 
—directed that we should be driven to Messrs. Kirtle 
and Kirtle’s, lawyers, Bedford Row, and in due time 
we found ourselves there. 

As we stepped from the cab, I looked up and saw 
that Dan occupied a seat on the box! 

It was so early that neither of the principals had 
arrived, nor even the head-clerks; but a pale, lad, so 
thin that one fancied ‘he must be britile, was dy z 
an ioner olfice, which he called “ Mr. Kirtle’s r 
and he recognized the name of Maldon as Vi 
it, and readily paid the cab fare, afid permitted us to 
wait until the legal occupier of the room came. 

‘The time seemed interminable, as it always does in 
waiting-rooms, whether they pertain to lawyers’, 











public charities. We looked at the walls of books, need- 
lessly protected by wire-work so far as we were con- 


cient for their safety. We looked at the leather 
covered desk, and the two globes, and the brown bust 
of some great jurist unknown, and the tin-boxes 
lettered white, and racks of briefs slowly accumulating 
dust, and at the rest of the uninviting objects, and then, 
when we were tired out, Mr. Kirtle arrived. 

He came bustling in from the country, fresh with 
the morning air he had ridden through, and witha brigist 
geranium at his button-hole. He had his morning 
papers in his hand, and a brief or a draft of something 
which he had evidently taken down with him over- 
night to read through, and these he tossed down ou the 
desk, that he might have the pleasure of shaking 
Violet Maldon by both hands. He was a very clean, 
sharp, bustling man, with a rosy face, and snow-white 
hair, and his grey eyes sparklec with evident delight 
as he bent them fixedly on the beautiful face belore 
him. 

“To think!” he exclaimed, “Miss Maldon! I have 
said I never would own myself surprised again!” 

“And you cannot help yourself?” she replied, 
smiling. 

“Right, I cannot! Youhere! And we have searched 
London for you in vain! To think that when even 
you know who—has almost given you up iu despair, 
{ should find you coolly waiting for mein my own 
room.” 

Violet blushed as she answered: 

* Albany little thought how near he was to me 
last night.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Under the same roof———” 

“Never! We were rightthen. You were kept a 
prisoner in Gasparo’s power? You were there when 
he went and indignantly demauded you at the old 
man’s hands?” 

“ Yes: I was there, little as I was conscious of his 
presence, or, indeed, of anything passing around me.” 

The curiosity which these words excited in the 
lawyer's breast was only to be allayed by a brief re- 











doctors’, or bankers’ establishments, to railways, or to | 


cerned, their terribly repulsive titles being quite suffi- | 


They were but too well convinced of this. 
| “But,” cried the enthusiastic young suailor, “we 
we surely safe in your hands? You have the law 





at your fingers’ ends, all one, as I’ve every rop i 
| in the shipat mine. Wecan’t founder with you in 
| command. As for Violet—let them try to take her 
from my arms, now that [’m. once ashore, and look 





out for squalls. I defy them.” 





Pleased with this generous outburst the sage [irtle 
nevertheless shook Lis head gravely. 
| Goo lad, good lad,” he returned, “ but you d 
| Know them; you haven't a notion what th 
| capable of. However, there’s one ray of hope. ‘I! 


| prime mover in the wholé conspiracy is laid by the 
heels. Gasparo isin custody, and in that lies our 
strongest hope.” 

I see them, in memory, those gentle lovers, as they 
listening with bright eyes and flushed clieels to 

1ese hopeful words. He was so handsome, so manly, 
with such a free, dauntless, self-reliant air about him 
and as for Violet, never in my dreams of angels have 
I beheld anything to surpass the delicate loveliness of 
that sweet face! It seemed impossible that f 
and danger, and suffering could ever come bet: 
them. 

Impossible ! 

Alas! 
power to charm away the evils that beset exi 
Too often the world is hardest on the possessor 
those very gifts which should move it to sympat 
| and commiseration. 

Repeating his opinion as to the ground on which the 
fairest hopes wero to be raised, Kirtle proceeded 
to express an opinion that it might be well that we 
should proceed to the court in which Gasparo and 
his companions in guilt were to be brought up that 
morning. “If they are discharged,” he said, “ant 
so set at loose to work what evil they choose, I will at 
once take the magistrate’s opinion on this case; 1 
they are convicted, it is unnecessary for us to put iu 
any appearance, because the danger will be, virtually, 
at au end.” 

Acting on this advice Violet and Albany prepare 
to accompany theirlawyer, and it was proposed that 
I should await their retarn. But I pleaded hard to 
accompany them, chiefly because I dreaded hours 0: 
monotonous waiting in that dreary room, and they 
consented. 

On emerging from the office we found the cab 
had arrived in, waiting at no great distance, aut it 
promptly drew up. 

This circumstance atoused my suspicions. 

Eagerly I looked around in search of the mau 
I had little doubt, was on the watch for us. 

I looked in vain. 

During the brief interval that elapsed between my 
stepping from the office door into the cab, I could not 
discover him. 

Still L did not question but that he was ou iu¢ 
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watch, and this filled my heart with uneasiness to such 
ay extent that we had reached our destination before 
J well knew that we had started. 

The door of the police court was before us, and we 
alighted. 

Accidentally I raised my eyes towards the driver of 
the cabas Le bent to receive some instructions from the 
lawyer, and then a startling discovery flashed on me. 

i was not the man who had occupied that position 
when we left the park that morning. He was gone, 
and it was Dau himself who had taken his place, and 
on whose satursine face I was gazing. 

Disniayed at this discovery I knew not how to act. 

My first idpulse was to explain to Kirtle the position 
jn which I stood, and to ask his protection. An in- 
stant's thought convinced me of the danger of that 
step. 

Tor the sake of those to whom I was bound by ties 
of relationship and affection, if not for my own sake, 
Ifelt the necessity of preserving a discreet silence. 

And yet how I needed counscl and guidance ! 

It was a trying moment, so trying that my brain 
throbbed and my ‘heart beat, and I moved on like one 
jx a dream. 

We had passed in, We were in an ante-room 
locking into a close; stifling, crowded court, from 
which a footid effluvium reached us, while the sound 

of a droning voice was in our ears. 

Some one was being tried. 

lt was not Gasparo—that, Kirtle informed us. It 

“as no one in whom he took any interest, uo one 
for whom any one, so far as I could gather, had the 
sightest care or sympathy. Yet I could but feel that 
to some human being that was tho sharp hour of 
agony, and my heart was depressed with pity for tae 
unknown. 

The scene was to mo altogether novel and un- 
familiar. I had no experience of such a place, and 
could not understand whatI saw. It was only by the 
remarks of those around me, and there were many 
passing to and fro, that I comprehended what was 
being done. 








The sitting magistrate, they said, was delivering 
a judzment. 

it was 

“y} AS Lue ) Sul ro" “eavorly ing J of a 
li sebbiaed 

* Au ohl hand,” he reptied, * young as be fs.” 

“ ¥i 

“Yes ¢ lad.” 

“Ai i ne iz a 

“Stealing. But li 

I t j au few L t rer th? conrt. TTeaven 
knows why I did so, for tic fate of the unknown 
could seareely Le anything to me 50 situated, i 


t 
could hear the words falliug from the Ips of the 
magistrate. 

“ There can be no question as to your guilt,” he was 
ng. “The mere fact of this article—an Indian 

1awi worth a hundred guineas—being in the posses- 
sion of a person in your position in life, would be 
a reason sufficient to justify your apprehension.” 

Quickened into a sudden and intense interest by 
these remarks, I followed the direction of the out- 
stretched hand accompanying them. 

I could not see the prisoner; but on a table in the 
middle of the court there lay what I instantly recog- 
nized—the Indian shawl with which Oliver had been 
entrusted over-night. 

At that discovery, I felt a death-like chill creep- 
ing over me. I stood rooted to the spot, rigid and 
immovable, wirile the magistrate’s concluding words 
rang in my ears. 

“In this case,” he went on, “thore is something 
more than suspicion: there is proof. A description of 
the very article on which you. endeavoured to raise 
‘had been sent round by the police, and from 
‘arity there could be no difficulty in its iden- 

My only surprise is that with your expe- 
i should have thrust your head into such a 
noose. Dut tlatis your affair. What I bave to bear 
in mind is, that you have been found guilty: that you 
have been here before under suspicious circumstances, 
aud that you are known to be the associate of the very 
worst characters. For your own sake, therefore, I[ 
shal! sentence you toa short term of imprisonment, 
after which you will be sent to areformatory for three 
years,” 
At those words I could contain myself no longer. 
Knowing him innocent, I could not listen to this sen- 
tence of banishment from my sight for three long 
years with indifference. So, without thinking what I 
did, I rushed forward into the court, and raising my 
arms imploringly, eptreated them to save him. 

“eis innocent!” T cried out. “ Indeed, indeed, ho 
is innocent! Oh, Oliver 

Half turning to the prisoner’s dock, I saw that he 
was being dragged, pale and distracted, from the 
tourt, and I saw uo more. He was gone, the court 
swam round mc, and I felt myself falling heavily to the}. 




















CHAPTER XX. 
I AM PROVED AN IMPOSTOR., 
Hard was her lot, 

And this suspicion hardest far of all, 

For though a word coul| clear her, yet she felt 

That it dared not be spokeu. Wilson. 
Dm light stealing in through a single, diugy pane 
of glass, in a narrow cell, was the reality to which I 
awoke. 

It was a cell attached to the Police-court, and I lay 
on a mattress there, covered with a frowsy rug. 

“ Was I a prisoner ?” 

That was my first hasty inquiry. 

Then the events of the morning stole back upon my 
brain. I recalled the scene in the court, and, amazed 
at my own temerity, wondered in what serious conse- 
quences it had resulted? I might have committed 
a grave offence: the punishment for it might be 
severe. 

At another time this thought would have over- 
whelmed me with apprehension. ‘lhe mere fact of 
finding myself a prisoner would have caused me the 
direst anguish. But not then. Not when I thought 
of my boy-lover, and recalled the sentence on him, 
the cruel sentence to which I hadlistened. Not when 
I remembered, moreover, that I was in part the cause 
of this calamity. Oliver gone, I cared little what hap- 
pened to myself. The sunshine had died out of my 
young life, and with it the life itself could be nothing 
but a burden. 

This was my feeling when a female gaoler abruptly 
entered the cell, and sharply demanded whether I had 
come to my senses yet ? 

She was a brown, hard-featured woman, with an 
eye that froze the blood with its cold glare. 

I told her I was better. 

“Because your father’s waiting for you,” she re- 
turned, “and he don’t seem the sweetest tempered man, 
he don't.” 

“ My father!” was all I could ejaculate. 

The thought that Sir Gower was in that place 
startled and overawed me, and yet in my then state of 
mind there was comfort init. What bad-I to hope 
for better than to go back to Gorewood, and there in 
peace and repose nurse the recollection of a happiuess 
my own hand had destroyed? 

“ You will bring him to me?” I asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes. 

* And they will suffer me to quit thé place with 
him ? 

“ With anybody, Ishouldsay, and glad to get rid of 
you at the price.” 

The remark was not flattering; but thenthe woman 
evidently was not given to flattery. Never, I thoug! 
as she quitted the cell, had I met with anyone more 
repulsive, 

Within a few minutes of her disappearance, the door 
again opened, and I started from my mattress, and 
was in the act of darting forward to throw myself in 
the arms of the parent I had been separated from 
so long, when a single word caused me to recoil with 
a shudder. 

“ Hallo!” cried a thick voice. 

It was Dan. 

Another moment, and the light fell upon his hard 
features and blood-shot eyes, as he staggered into 
the cell, bringing with him an odour of ardent spirits. 

He had been drinking, and, loathsome as [| had 
always considered him, he appeared far more so under 
the influence of liquor. 

“Come, my girl,” he said, a longer sentence than 
I had supposed him capable of making use of. 

“No! I exclaimed, “I will never go with you. I 
hate you.” 

“ Hate me ?” he hiccoughed. 

“ Yes: loathe*you, detest you.” 

** Hate your father? Hallo! I say, this won't do, 
you know. ‘Test your own father iZ 

“You are no father of mine,” I protested. “ Itis 
a mere pretence, as you well know. Your only object 
is to extort money from my natural protectors.” 

“Hallo! I say, no nonsense, you know,” the man 
retorted. 

Indignant and disgusted I turned from him and 
cast an eager glance towards the woman standing in 
the doorway. Hard and frigid as she was she had the 
curiosity of our sex, and not a word of this dialogue 
had been lost upon her. I saw this, and it encouraged 
me to make an appeal to her. 

“It is true,” I exclaimed, addressing her as I spoke, 
“this man has noclaimson me. I hardly know his 
name. His only object is to get me into his power, 
so that he may extort money from those I have 
deserted. I am a baronet’s daugliter.” 

The fellow’s eyes twinkled. 

As for the woman, she scanned me from head to 
foot, and, chivfly impressed by my humble dress, shook 

her head.” 

“ Which you don't look like it,”she remarked curtly. 

“Stil 





ground, 


I reiterated tho assurance that it was so, while Dan 
persisted in putting in his claim to me as his child. 
At length a bright idea struck him.) He saw a means 
of getting at a piece of information, the want of which 
blocked up bis way, and prevented his carrying his 
desigus into execution. 
“ Look here, I say,” he exclaimed, “ barrow-knight's 
gal, ain't ye? Allright. Give us lis name?” 
I hesitated. 
No, I could not do that. 
“ You see,” he cried, turning to the woman, “can't 
doit. All stuff. My gal, [ tell ye.” 
But I would not consent to that audacious state- 
ment. 
“Take me before the magistrate,” I said, “and I 
will entrust the statement to his private ear.” 
Tor a loug time the woman declared this impossible. 
Dan had even gone so far as to throw his arms about 
me, for the purpose of removing me by main force, 
when my cries and struggles apparently impressed 
her with the conviction that there might be some 
truth in my representation, and she ordered Dan to 
accompany her while she withdrew, and left me safe 
under lock and key. 
During the brief interval that elapsed, my thoughts 
naturally reverted to the lawyer Kirtle and the 
young lovers, and it was painful to think that they 
kuew so little, and might be expected to care so little 
for me, that in all probability they had gone, leaving 
me to my fate. 
When the woman returned, she informed me that 
his worship was about to leave the court; but would 
give me a few minutes of his time, and I then fol- 
lowed her, with a breaking heart, iuto a comfortable 
apartment, where au elderly person sat reading a 
paper and regaling himself with sherry and saud- 
wiches, which he took from a tin box before him. 

This was the mau who had sentenced Oliver, and I 
regarded Lim on that account with tho most intense 
aversiou. 

“ Now,” said he as I entered, “ whose daughter do 
you say you are?” 

I looked timidly round before answering. 

“Oh, there’s nobody here to listen,” he added, 
sharply, ‘Come, what name?” 

“Sir Gower Auselm Gower, of Gorewood DP 
Devon, is my father,” | said in a whisper. 

‘ The deuce he is?” exclaimed his worship, pausiug 
half-way in the act of raising a glass to his lips. 

*T caa assure you 4 

* And how is it you are here in this pligh 
rupted. 


lan 
aie, 









* The story is a long one, sir,” I replied, * but it is 
my own fault. Itis because Lran away to se1, and— 

‘To sea?” 

I stood biushing and coufased, stammering out I 


knew not what. 

His worship regarded mo with a steen look, as if 
about to pass senteuce upon ine. 

* Listea to me,” he said, * you were the per 
interrupted the proceedings iu the court t 
ing ?” 

I could not deny it. 

“ You had some interest in a young prisoner of the 
very worst character, whom I felt called upon to send 
toareformatory. You kaow that prisoner ?” 

T inclined my head. 

“J thought so,” he exclaimed, pursing up his lips, 
“and I have no doubt that you are mixed up with 
the disreputable gang of persovs who lave formed 
his associates and accomplices in crime. I have no 
doubt of it. Now, hear me. ‘That gaug I have de- 
termined to put down. The head of it—you know 
the name of Gasparo, I’ve no doubt 

A sudden lividness and trembling betrayed me. 

, “Ah, just as I expected. Well, he is taken, 
aud the chances are iu favour of his conviction. I 
trust for the sake of society that it will be effected. 
If so, your friends will be scattered far and wide, 
and as to pores 

“Indeed, I am Sir Gower’s daughter,” I burst iv. 

He shook his head. ‘Then stretched out oue hand 
and touched a spring bell upon the table. 

At that summons, a cadaverous, round-shouldered 
clerk appeared. 

“The Peerage and Daronetage, Jorkius,” said lis 
worship. 

The clerk bowed, retired, aud reappeared with a 
thick volume under his arm. 

“ Now,” said his worship, “take a seat, Jorkius, and 
turn to the Baronetage. Tarn to G. Have you 
found G?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Turn to Gower—Sir Gower Anselm Gower.” 

The man obeyed. Ina clear voice he ran through 
the condensed history of my family, setting forth the 
births, deaths, and marriages from the earliest times, 
and concluding with the statement that my father was 
the present baronet, that he had married the daugites 
of an Irish peer, and that he had issue—‘ oie 
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Julius Anselm Gower,” boruin a year there s tated. 
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‘Que son?” inquired the magistrate, as his clerk 
ceased reading. “ No other issue ?” 

“* None, six.” 

“No daughter?” 

“No" 

“You hear,” cried his worship, turning upon me 
with all the severity which his face could assume, 
“you hear those words? You see, I have at once 
detected you in a gross and wicked falsebood, and in 
an attempt to pass yourself off as related to a family 
of repute, which, in one so young, is monstrous, and 
almost incredible.” 

What could I say? What explanation could I 
offer, or what apology attempt to make? To have 
told the truth (even if there had been a chance of my 
being believed), would have been to shift the charge 
of imposition from my shoulders to that of those who 
had given mebirth. I knew this. I bad a glimmer- 
ing impression of the tremendous consequences that 
might ensue, and I dared not utter a word. 

This was evidently the course on which the magis- 
trate calculated. 

“ Ah, nothing to say !” he exclaimed, hugging him- 
self on his own sagacity. “I thought not. You find 
yourself detected in the very outset in a gross false- 
hood, and you see no use in defending it. You are 
right; but though you have nothing to say, I have. 
Were it not that there is a person in attendance who 
is prepared to take you under his care—your father, 
i have no moral doubt—I should feel myself called 
on to interfere, and to consider what punishment it 
would be possible to award you. As it is, I shall con- 
tent myself with consigning you to the care of your 
friends. Where is the man who claims this girl ?” 

The clerk went to the door, and Dan was immedi- 
ately admitted. 

To his care I wassolemnly consigned, with injunc- 
tions that he should look after me with the utmost 
vigilance, as I was evidently an artful, designing, and 
naturally vicious person. 

To this injunction Dan promised solemnly to attend, 
and we quitted the court together. 

“Hallo, my lass! How about it now ?” was all the 
remark he vouchsafed, and I was too much overcome 
to answer a word. 

Secure in the possession of his prize, secure, as he 
believed, in the realization of a handsome amount by 
way of reward, Dan did not even trouble himself to 
take preeautions. He hired no vehicle; he did not 
choose the thorougfares through which he would pass, 
but simply took those that lay in his way. 

There was nothing suspicious, nothing to attract 
attention in the fact of our being together. I still wore 
the humble suit in which I had left the Pezwells, and 
presented a wild, haggard, untended aspect inseparable 
from a night passed in the open air, without sleep, and 
without any opportunity of attending to one’s toilet. 
For a while we kept to the main thoroughfares : then 
we began to branch off through narrow lanes and 
reeking alleys, and, as I supposed, neared the place 
which Dan called his home—probably some wretched 
hole in a low neighbourhood suited to a ruffian of his 
class. 

Depressed and degraded by the scene I had just 
gone through, and with a heart heavy as a stone 
with the recollection of Oliver's fate, I ceased to resist 
the intentions of this new persecutor. I permitted 
him to grasp my hand without opposition. I asked 
no questions, betrayed uo uneasiness, made no attempt 
at escape. In truth, I was hopeless and desperate, aud 
cared but little what might become of me. 

In this mood we had proceeded some distance, no 
farther word passing between us, when, on turning 
the corner of a street, somethimg happened which filled 
me with astonishment. 

A man unknown to me abruptly crossed from the 
opposite pavement, planted himself in front of Dan, 
aud without a word, but with lightning quickness, 
struck out his clenched fist, and hitting him between 
the eyes, felled him to the earth. 

Then grasping my hand, he led me back into the 
street we had just quitted. 

There was a great outcry and commotion behind 
us; but he did not even look back. Iustead of doing 
so, he pushed open the door of a house, locked it 
behind him, and proceeded to mount a flight of stairs. 

His grasp on my band was a grasp of iron. 

As it tightened and tightened, I could not help 
crying out. Hearing the cry, he for the first time 
noticed that he hurt me, and at once loosened his 
fingers. 

“ You don’t know me ?” he asked, bending over me. 

“No,” I replied, with perfect truth. 

“Toat ruffian was bearing you off against your 
will ?” he demanded. 

“Ten” 

“T kuew it. I have watched you from the court.” 

* but were you not afraid——” 

“To hit him? Not I. The only way with a 
bully and a ruffian.” 

My compauion was a tall, thio, wiry mau, with long 





awkward legs, and his appecraace gave little pro- 
mise of the strength he had dispiayed, except in this, 
that his chest was of unusual breadth. He had, doubt- 
less, great muscular power. 

“ And so, you have no recollertiexn of me?” he re- 
peated. 

“ None.” 

“ We must see if we cannot revive it in your mind. 
But see here isa room in which we can remain with 
safety until the little breeze has blown over in the 
street below. "Tisn’t policy to wait for the end of a 
row, when you can escape at the beginuivg.” 

He tapped at the door of the room we had reached 
as he spoke, and a woman came to it—a widow, 
neatly, but rather humbly, dressed. 

“What! Jasper!” she exclaimed, in surprise. 

“And why not?” he demanded, planting a kiss on 
her left cheek. 

“ With a companion, too? 

We obeyed. 

Theroom was like the woman, of a tidy but humble 
aspect, and what I noticed particularly was that over 
the mantel-piece there hung two portraits. 

One a portrait of Jasper himself, the other that of 
some one whom I had seen, but recollected imperfectly. 
Perhaps because the portrait itself was an indifferent 


Pray come in.” 


one. 
“T have had av adventure,” said Jasper, addressing 
the widow, ‘‘and one that——” 
He whispered the rest in her ear. 
(To be continued) 


TUE PRIDE OF POWER. 
The homage of man is woman's chief delight. 


I am willing to believe that many persons would 
more readily confess their pride, than be palpably 
convicted of vanity. It is plain to be seen, however, 
that the end of both pride and vanity is the same, 
though pursued by different means: or, if it differs at 
all, itis in the importance of the subject. Whilst 
men are proud of power, of wealth, dignity, learning, 
or abilities of various kinds, young females are usually 
ambitious of nothing more than to be admired for 
their persons, their dress, and their various other ac- 
complishments. 

The homage of man is their grand object; but 
some there are who only desire them to be in love 
with their persons and dress, without those pure mo- 
tives which ought to be the creation of a blissful life, 
and all for the sake of having it known how very at- 
tractive their persons and their dresses must have 
been, and which 1 call intemperate vanity. 

But this passion too often leads to the most ruinous 
actions by corrupting the heart, and, which, if in- 
dulged, renders it, perhaps, as displeasing in the sight 
of heaven, as those faults which fiud least mercy from 
the world ; yet, alas! it is a passion so prevailing, that 
it requires all the efforts of reason, and all the assist- 
ance of grace, totally to subdue it. Oh, how melancholy 
it is to contemplate these wild phantoms so eagerly 
followed through life. 

Lovely woman, I implore thee, 
Banish vanity and pride , 
Dorn for mankind to adere thee, 
Let sweet virtue be thy guide. 
De discreet in all thy dealings, 
Let no malice e’er be shown ; 
Never wound another's feelings, 
More than thou wouldst have thine own. 
Thou wert formed for love, by nature, 
Not to be the bane of man ; 
Swerve not, then, from that bright feature, 
Be thou foremost in her van. eae 


Tue Rewarp or Virtve.—The French National 
Society for Encouraging Virtue held its public meet- 
ing on Sunday at the Hotel de Ville, Baron de 
Ladoucette presiding. Aiter an opening address, 
th» prizes were distributed; one beiug awarded, for 
her faithful devotedness to her masters, to a servant 
woman of Lisleux, Constance Ravel, kuown for her 
poetical talent, and to whom M. de Lamartine first 
drew attention; another was given to a nun at 
Smyrna, for acts of humane self-abnegation; and a 
third to a ballet-girl of the Porte St. Martin Theatre, 
Mdlle. Roso, who was crowned in recoguition of ber 
persevering industry, attention to her calling, and 
admirable conduct whilst supporting her family by 
her exertions. This grouping of a servant, a dancer, 
and a nun is as original as unexpected. 

Fasuions.— A French correspondent says :— 
“During the last few days I bave seen some novel- 
ties in boots, more eccentric than any which Lave 
hitherto been introduced. They are made of dull 
grey kid, and are trimmed round the top with a black 
velvet bracelet, upon which dogs’ heads in chased 
silver are fastened. There are two heads in front 
and two at the back, and the four are united by small 
silver chains. Kid shoes are now made with large | 





Louis XIV. bows in black silk, arranged as flat 
rosettes, but mounting so bigh on the foot that they 
almost entirely conceal it. In the centre of this 
rosette there is either a small silver ball or a round 
brooch made of Rhine quartz. This style of shog 
looks quiet and ladylike, but lacks grace. I prefer it, 
however, infinitely to the shoes ornamented with 
black velvet rosettes, edged with white, or to those 
made of unbleached linen, and lined with coloured 
silk, and with a double bow of ribbon to match the 
lining. Boots made of unbleached linen, and fastened 
with either mother of pearl or chased silver buttons, 
are now frequently enlivened with pipings of coloured 
silk. These boots are very pleasant for country wear, 
they do not easily soil and show the dust, and they 
are light and cool for the feet.” 


A REMEDY FOR THE CHOLERA: FIVE HUNDRED 
AND NINETY-TWO CASES—NO. DEATHS. 


Mr. Freperick Surtu, of York House, Penzance, 
writes to the newspapers recommending “saturated 
spirits of camphor,” as prepared by Dr. Rubini, an 
eminent Neapolitan physician, as a certain cure for 
Asiatic cholera. With this remedy, he says, Dr, 
Rubini has treated in Naples 592 cases of Asiatic 
cholera without the loss of a single patient. Of these 
592 cases 200 were cured in the Royal Alms House; 
11 in the Royal Poor House, and 166 in the Third 
Swiss Regiment of Wolff. That the 377 cases treated 
by Dr. Rubini in these public institutions were all 
genuine cases of Asiatic cholera, and some “terribly 
severe,” and that all recovered, the evidence of the 
following distinguished individuals, with their official 
seals attached, sufficiently attests—II Generale Guver- 
natore Rucci; Il Maggiore Commandante Nicola 
Forni; Il Capitano Commandante Carlo S§ odero ; 
Generale Commandante Fileppo Rucci; Colonel 
Eduardo Wolff. 

“The method of cure” is as follows :— When 
a man is seized with cholera, he should at once,” says 
Rubini, “ lie down, be well wrapped up in blankets, 
and take every five minutesfour drops of the saturated 
tincture of camphor. In very severe cases the dose 
ought to be increased to from five to twenty drops 
every five minutes. Inthe case of a man of advanced 
age, accustumed to take wine and spirits, where tho 
drug given in drops has no effect, give a small; 
coffee-spoonful every five minutes, and in a very short 
time the coveted reaction will occur. Ordiuarily, in 
two, three, or four hours abundant perspiration will 
come out, and then cure will follow.” 

“The preventive method,” writes Dr. Rubini, “is 
this, let those who are in good health, while living in 
accordance with their usua) habits, take every day five 
drops of the saturated spirits of camphor upon a small 
lump of sugar (water must never be used as a medium, 
or the camphor will become solid, and its curative 
properties cease), and repeat the dose three or four 
times a day. Spices, aromatic herbs, coffee, tca, aud 
spirituous liquors should be avoided.” 

The mode of preparing this medicine is th us stated:— 
“The ordinary spirits of camphor of the British 
Pharmacopceia consists of one part by weight of cam- 
phor to nine parts of spirits of wine ; the homeopathic 
preparation, of one of camphor to five of spirits of 
wine; whereas Dr. Rubini’s preparation cousists of 
equal parts by weight of camphor and spirits, and to 
the power thus obtained he attributes his success in 
the treatment of the diseases And here I may say 
that the quantity of camphor which water will take 
up is small. To obtain, therefore, the ‘saturated spirit’ 
of camphor of Rubini,’ it is necessary to distil spirits 
of wine, and get rid of so much of ifs water as will 
bring it to sixty degrees overproof, in which condition 
it will dissolve anddold in solution its own weight of 
camphor.” 


Dunmow Fuitcu.—A happy married couple resi- 
dent in London have sent their claim for the Dunmow 
Flitch. Theyare most respectable people, but at their 
request their names and residence will not be divulged 
until the morning of the gala day, when the pro- 
cession takes place. The public (says a correspon- 
dent) may rest assured that when the day comes the 
happy couple will put in their appearance and go 
through the ceremony. 

Treasure Trove.—By a return recently issued, 
it appears that on the 29th of May last year 19 
silver coins of the reign of Philip aud Mary, Elizabet.., 
James I., and Charles L., of the value of £7 1s. 5d., 
were found at Grantham. On the 16th of last 
December a gold cross and chain, value not ascer- 
tained, was found at Castle Bailey, Clare, Suffolk. 
This treasure trove was forwarded to and retained by 
her Majesty, being her property in right of her Duchy 
of Lancaster. ‘The other treasure remains undispused 
of. 240 silver coins found in 1860 at Horndean, 
seven silver coins found at Kibworth in the same 
year, and five rus¢ nobles found at Westminster in 
1863, also remain unaccounted for. 
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THE ANCIENT CITY OF VERONA. 





Tue recent great battle before Verona, in which the 
gallant, but rash, King of Italy aud his army were 
defeated by the Austrians, renders all connected with 
that ancient, nay, classic city, of European interest. 
At the present moment, however, undoubtedly the 
nilitary point cf view is the most interesting from 
which to regard it; not only because of the recent 
sanguinary conflict named by the Austrian Archduke 
Albrecht the battle of Custozza, but because the great 
fortress of Verona is estimated by scientific soldiers 
as standing second only in rank and defensive value 
among those four vast fortresses—viz., itself, Pes- 
chiera, Mantua, and Legnano, which make up the now 
world-wide renowned Quadrilateral. 

This system of fortifications, as we last week re- 
marked, kept Louis Napoleon and his ally at bay, even 
after the victories of Magenta and Solferino, and is 
still, by the chief generals of the age, admitted to be 


— 


[veros.] 
The cost to the Austrian Government of these great 
works is computed to have been twenty-five millions 
of florins. So far of the fortifieations.—Of the fair 
city itself, which, by the way, is famous, if only for 
having given the name to Shakespeare’s early 
comedy, we may say, first, that so ancient is it, 
that little is known of its foundation, but that Julius 
Cesar established a colony there, and that it is the 
Capital City of a Delegation (Province) of Lombardy. 
Like most old and unimproved cities of Europe, the 
houses and streets of Verona are a beterogeneous mix- 
ture of the grand and petty, the wide and narrow, 
high and low, rich and poor, being side by side. 
Verona, however, had this advantage over many great 
cities. The site chosen was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of quarries which abounded in marble ; hence 
a vast proportion of that beautiful material is to be 
found in the better class of houses, which, thus, 
although extremely antique in style, are of elegaut 
appearance. ‘he city is entered by several gates, 
one of which, the Porta del Paglio, is superb asa 
i of architectural art. Again, like most of 





an impregnable stronghold against the ies of 
Venetia—a dominion, from its sea-board, more valued 
by her Austrian possessor than any of those other 
Italian territories which, with Venetia, composed the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, ceded to Austria after 
the defeat of Napoleon I., but which, by a kind of 
retributive justice, she was obliged to make over to 
ph King of Italy at the close of the struggle 
In 1859. 

“ Military” Verona, then, if we may use the phrase, 
as apart from the city proper, is situated at the north- 
east corner of the Quadrilateral (which, by the way, 
is of an oblique form), about five miles from Mantua, 
three from Peschiera, and thus at the outbreak of 
hostilities was the chief point d'appwi for Austrian de- 
fence against the Italians, although the fortress is not 
so strong as that of Mar‘ua. 

In 1848, the year when the Austrian General defeated 
the present Italian king’s father (Charles Albert), 
in its vicinity, Verona was not a place of any great 
military importance, being at that time scarcely more 
than a fortified camp, with walls which appeared as 
though they had been erected by the enemies of Aus- 
tria, for their chief strength was on the side which 
looks towards the Austrian Empire, whilst the west- 
ern front was but ill-protected. But at present the 
fortifications are of vast strength, aud provided with 
bomb-proof barracks and outer forts, which extend 
over a circumference of three German miles; almost 
all the works have been built since 1848, and each 
fort bears the name of an Austrian General who made 
himself famous in the war against Charles Albert. 





the old Italian cities, Verona is remarkable for the 
extreme architectural beauty of its cathedral, its 
numerous churches, palatial buildings, and the paint- 
ings they contain. Of religious structures the most 
notable, perhaps, is the Church of St. Zew (which 
dates from the seventh century) for its facade, vast 

rtal, and the rows of marble columns which support 
its roof; that of St. Anastasius for its great size and 
fine monuments ; that of St. George for its choice and 
rare paintings. The “Town House,” is remarkable 
for having on the outside niches containing busts and 
statues of distinguished natives of Verona—for in- 
stance, of Pliny the elder, Vitruvius, Catullus, Corne- 
lius Nepos, Paul Veronese, Bianchini, and others. 
There is also a fine building called the “Royal Palace,” 
but this has never been completed; again, the Palazzo 
Bevilacqui (the oldest building in Verona) and the 
Palazzo Cannossia, admired for its front. ‘Ihe other 
chief public buildings, worth notice are the Museum 
and the Academy, the Palace of the Grand Guardia 
and the Custom House, the latter being of modern 
erection, 

The greatest attraction, however, to the stranger is 
the Roman Amphitheatre in the Piazzi del Rea, which 
is supposed to be the grandest and most perfect relic 
of old Rome that has descended to modern times. The 
arena (of an oval form), situated in the centre, is 220 
feet in length with a breadth of 130 feet. The seats 
rising in successive ranges from the arena, as well as 
the different passages, the staircases and galleries of 
communication, remain eatire. The whole consists of 





vast blocks of marble, and forms a solid mass resting 
on a double row of massy vaults, which, in former 
ages, were appropriated to the custody of the lions, 
tigers, and other wild beasts. 

For students of literature and the arts Verona 
boasts its Lyceum, its Academy of Painting, public 
and private libraries, the Academico Philarmonico, 
and the Philoli, containing a number of ancient 
monuments, not only in Greek and Latin, but in the 
Punic and Egyptian languages. Let us also men- 
tion the tombs of the Scaligers, a singular monument 
of the middle ages, consisting of a series of gothic 
pyramids, surmounted by an equestrian statue of each 
prince. 

This ancient city, so recently the bone of con- 
tention between rival princes, has seen many vicissi- 
tudes. Created when Kome was in the plenitude of its 
power and wealth, with the “ decline and full ” of that 
Empire, it suffered alike with her other cities, again 
in the turbulent Middle Ages. Then in 1814, on the 
overthrow of Napoleon [. and the re-distribution of 
the spoil of Europe among the “ crowned heads,” it 
fell to Austria, its present possessor and defender 
against Italy, certainly geograpbically and ethnologi- 
cally its natural owners. We had nearly done, but even 
so slight a memoir would be incomplete without some 
indication of the occupations of its busy bees. ‘Thus 
we ‘may conclude by adding that Verona is noted for 
its manufacture of silks, woollens, cottons, leather 
gloves, shoes, and also its dye works. 





Farner Davin, a Lazarist missionary now at Pekin, 
has sent to Europe a stuffed specimen of a singular 
sort of stag, which, in addition te very peculiar horns, 
has the hoofs of a cow, the neck of a camel, aud the 
tail of a mule. 

REuics OF THE Past.—Recently, while the No. 4 
dredger, Captain Graham, was dredging in the 
Tyne, off the River Police Station, on the south side 
of the harbour, the buckets brought up three breech- 
loading cannon, evidently of great antiquity, and pre- 
cisely similar to those which have at intervals been 
found in dredging on the bar and in Hebburn Reach. 
They have all been broken near the breech and at the 
muzzle. The breech is of considerable size, but the 
muzzle is very contracted, and they appear to be 
constructed of hoops ofiron. There was also brought 
up an anchor of similar form to those at present in 
use, but greatly larger in the shank in proportion to 
its weight. A large number of datchets have been 
brought up from the same spot, and for two or three 
days past there has been nearly as much oak wood, 
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which had formed part of a ship’s frame, as mud 
brought up. The depth at which those relics of the 
remote past-have been reached is 24 feet below the 
level at low water—a depth far below anything 
which has ever been knownabout the spot. The an- 
tiquaries will have a subject of speculation as to 
when and how these breech-loaders could have got 
embedded in the Tyne ; meantime the current aver- 
— is that they are relics of the ancient Danish 
eet. 


THE DISTRESSED BACHELOR. 


Major Ocutertony had died in. India, and his 
widow, arriving in England with her three little boys, 
was invited by Francis Ochterlony, her brother-in- 
law, to make her home at Earlston, which had been 
her husband's birth-place, and was to be her son’s in- 
heritance. 

Earlston was grey, as was to be expected; and 
the i which surrounded it had lost colour in the 
night. 

The hall was but dimly lighted when the door was 
opened—as it is but too commen in country houses of 
so retired a kind—and there was nobody ready at the 
instant to open the door or to receive the strangers. 

To be sure, people were called and came—the house- 
keeper first, in a silk gown which rustled excessively, 
and with a certain air of patronizing affability; and 
then Mr. Ochterlony, who had been sitting, as he 
usually did, in his dressing-gown, and who had to 
get into his coat so hurriedly that he had not recovered 
from it when he shook hands with hig sister-in-law ; 
and then by degrees servants appeared, and lifted out 
the sleepy, startled children, who, between waking 
and sleeping, worn out, frightened, and excited, were 
precisely in the condition which it is most difficult to 
amanage. 

And the ayab, who could hold no Christian com- 
munication with anybody around her, was worse than 
useless to her poor mistress. 

When Mr. Ochterlony led the way into the great, 
solemn, dark dining-room —which was the nearest 
room at hand—the children, instead of consenting to 
be led upstairs, clung with one unanimous accord to 
their mother. 

Little Wilfred got to her arms notwithstanding all 
remonstrances, and Hugh and Islay each seized 
silently a handful of her black dress, crushing the 
crape beyond all remedy. 

“I hope you have had a pleasant journey,” Mr. 
Ochterlony said, shaking hands with heragain. “I 
dare say they are tired, poor little things—but you 
have had good weather, 1 hope.” 

This he said after he had indicated to Mary a 
Jarge easy-chair in carved oak, which stood by the 
side of the fireplace, and into which, with little Wilfred 
clinging to her, and Islay and Hugh holding fast by 
her dress, it was not so easy to get. 

The master of the house did not sit down himself, 
for it was dreary and dark, and he was a man of fine 
perceptions; but he walked to the window and 
looked out, and then came back again to his sister-in- 
law. 

“T am glad you have had such good weather—but 
I am sure you must all be tired,” he said. 

“ Yes,” said Mary, who would have liked to cry, 
“very tired; but I hope we did not come too soon. 
Your letter was so kind that I thought x 

“Oh, don’t speak of it,” said Mr. Ochterlony; and 
then he stood before her on the dark hearth, and did 
not know what more to say. 

The twilight was still lingering, and there were no 
lights in the room, and it was fitted up with the strict- 
est regard to propriety, and just as a dining-room 
ought to be. : 

Weird gleams of dull reflections out of the depths 
of old mahogany lay low towards the floor, bewilder- 
ing the visitor; and there was not even the light of a 
fire, which, for merely conventional motives, because 
it was July, did not occupy its usual place; though 
Mary, fresh from India, and shivering with the chill 
of excitement, and nervousness, and grief, would have 
given anything to be within reach of one. 

Neither did she know what to say to her almost 
unknown brother-in-law, whose face even she could 
see very imperfectly; and the children grasped her 
with that tight hold which is in itself a warning, and 
shows that everything is possible in the way of childish 
fright and passion, 

But still it was indispensable that she should find 
something to say. 

‘t My poor little boys are so young,” she said, falter- 
ing. ‘“1t was very, very good of you to ask us, and 
I hope they won't be troublesome. I think I will ask 
the housekeeper to show us where weare to be. The 
railway tires them wore than the ship did. This is 

Hugh,” said Mary, swallowing as best she could the 
gasp in her throat, and detaching poor little Hugh’s 
band from her crape. 


But she had tears in her voice, and Mr. Ochterlony 
had a wholesome dread of crying. He gave his 
nephew a hurried pat on the head without looking 
at him, and called for Mrs. Gilsland, who was at hand 
among the shadows rustling with her silk gown. 

“Qh!” he said, hurriedly. “A fine little fellow, I 
am gure; but you are quite right, and they must be 
tired, andI will not detain you. Dinner is at seven,” 
said Mr. Ochterlony. 

What could he say? He could not even see the 
facés of the woman and children whom it was his 
dread, but evident duty, to receive. 

When they went away under Mrs. Gilsland’s charge, 
he followed to the foot of the stairs, and stood looking 
after them as the procession mounted, guided by the 
rustle of the housekeeper’s gown. 

The poor man looked at them in a bewildered way, 
and then went off to his library, where his own 
shaded lamp was lit, and where everything was cosey 
and familiar. 

Arrived there, he threw himself into his own chair, 
with a sigh. 

He was not a brute, nor a wretch, and the least 
thing he could do when he heard of his poor brother’s 
death was to offer a shelter—temporarily at least—to 
the widow and her orion but perhaps a mcg 
hope that something might turn up to prevent the 
invasion hed boon in bis tind up to this day. 

Now she was here, and what was he to do with 
her? Now they were here, which was still more 
serious—three (even though one of them was a 
baby) in a house full of everything that was daintiest, 
and rarest, and most delicate. 

No wonder Mr. Ochterlony was momentarily stupe- 
fied by their arrival; and then he had not even seen 
their faces to know what they werelike. 

He remembered Mary of old in her bride-days, but 
then she was too young, too fresh, too unsubdued to 
please him. 

If she were as full of vigour and energy now, what 
was to become of a quiet man who, above ail things, 
loved tranquillity and leisure? This was what 
Francis Ochterlony was thinking as his visitors went 


upstairs. 

Then Mary had to dress at seven o’clock, and leave 
her little boys in the big, dark nursery, and go down 
to keep her brother-in-law company at dinner, to hear 
him talk of the Farnese Hercules, and of his collections, 
and travels, and, perhaps, of the “ few advantages” 
his poor brother had had; which, for a woman of 
a high spirit and independent character, and profound 
loyal love for the dead, was a very hard ordeal to bear. 

The dinner, however, went over very fairly. Mr. 
Ochterlony was the soul of politeness, and, besides, 
he was pleased with his sister-in-law. She knew 
nothing about art; but, then, she had been long in 
India, and was a woman, and it was not to be wondered 
at. He meant no harm when hespoke of poor Hugh's 
few advantages. 

He knew that he had a sensible woman to deal with, 
and of course grief and that sort of thing cannot last 
for ever; and, on the whole, Mr. Ochterlony saw no 
reason why he should not speak quite freely of his 
brother Hugh, and lament his want of proper 
training. 

She must have known that as well as he did. And, 
to tell the truth, he had forgotten about the children. 
He made himself very agreeable, and even went so 
far as to say that it was very pleasant to be able to 
talk over these matters with somebody who understood 
him. 

Mary sat waiting with a mixture of fright and ex- 
pectation for the appearance of the children, who, the 
housekeeper said, were to come down to dessert; but 
they did not come, and nothing was said about them ; 
and Mr. Ochterlony was fond of foreign habits, and 
took very little wine, and accompanied his sister-in- 
law upstairs when she left the table. 

He came with her in that troublesome French way 
with which Mary was not even acquainted, and made 
it impossible for her to hurry through the long passages 
to the nursery, and see what her forlorn little boys 
were about. 

What could they be doing all this time, lost at the 
other end of the great house where she could not 
even hear their voices, nor that soft habitual nursery 
hum which was a@ necessary accompaniment to her 
life ? 

She had to sit down in a kind of despair and talk 
to Mr. Ochterlony, who took a seat beside her, and 
was very friendly. 

The summer evening bad begun to decline, and it 
was at this meditative moment that the master of 
Larlstone liked to sit and contemplate his Psyche and 
his Venus, and call a stranger’s attention to their 
beauties, and tell pleasant anecdotes about how he 
picked them up; which, however, was the strangest 
kind of penance to Mary, who was thankful that her 
children were not there, and yet mortified and vexed 
that they had not been sent for, and in the most regt- 





less state of uneasiness about them. 





For to be sure it was not a well-regulated nursei{ 
under proper supervision, but three little forlorn boys 
in charge of a speechless Hindoo ayah, and subject to 
the invasions of Mrs. Gilsland in her rustling gown 
whom Mrs. Ochterlony had left. ; 

She sat by her brother-in-law’s side, and listened 
to his talk about art, with her ear strained to tlhe most 
intense attention, prepared at any moment to hear a 
shriek from the outraged housekeeper, or a howl of 
unanimous woe from three culpable and terrified 
voices. 

There was something comic in the situation, but 
Mary’s attention was not sufficiently disengaged to be 
amused. 


“T have long wished to have some information 
about Indian art,” said Mr. Ochterlony. “I should be 
glad to know what an intelligent observer like your- 
self, with some practical knowledge, thought of my 
theory. My ideais—— But I am afraid you have a 
headache; I hope you have all the attendance you re- 
quire, and arecomfortable? It would give me great 
pain to think that you were not perfectly comfortable. 
You must nog feel the least hesitation in telling me 

“Oh, no, we have everything,” said Mary. 

She thought she heard something outside like little 
— and distant voices, and her heart began to 

t. 

But as for her companion he was net thinking 
about such extraneous things. 

“T hope so,” said Mr. Ochterlony; and then he 
looked at his Psyche with the lingering look of a 
connoisseur,’ dwelling lovingly upon her marble 
beauty. 

“You must have that practical acquaintance which, 
after all, is the only thing of any use,” he contiuued. 
“My idea is——” 

And it was at this moment that the door was thrown 
open, and they all rushed in—all, beginniug with 
little Wilfred, who had just commenced to waik, and 
who came with a tottering dash striking against a 
pedestal ip his way, and making its precious burden 
tremble. 3 

Outside at the open door appeared for an instant 
the ayah as she had set down her charge, and Mrs. 
Gilsland, gracious but formidable, in her rustling 
gown, who had headed the procession. Poor woman, 
she meant no harm. 

She knew that her master did not care for children, 
but it was not in the heart of a woman to believe tliat 
in the genial hour after dinner, when all the inner and 
the outer man was mollified and comforted, the sight 
of three such “ bonnie boys,” all curled, brushed, and 
shining for the occasion, could do Mr. Ochterlony any 
harm. 

Baby Wilfred dashed across the room in a straigit 
line with “flichterin noise aud glee” to get to his 
mother, and the others followed, not, however, with- 
out stoppages on the way. 

They were bonvie boys—brave, litile, erect, clear- 
eyed creatures, who had never known anything but 
love in their lives, and feared not the face of man; and 
to Mary, though she quaked and trembled, their 
sudden appearance changed the faceof everything, and 
made the Earlston drawing-room glorious. 

But the effect was different upon Mr. Ochterlony, as 
might be supposed. 

“ How do you do, my little man,” said the discom- 
fited uncle. “Oh, this is Hugh, is it? I think he is 
like his father. I suppose you intend to send them to 
school. Good heavens! my little fellow, take care !” 
cried Mr. Ochterlony. 

The cause of this sudden animation was, that Hugh, 
neturally facing his uncle when he was addressed by 
him, had leant upon the pillar on which Pysche stood 
with her immortal lover. 

He had put his arm around it with a vague sense 
of admiration, and as he stood was, as Mary thought, 
a prettier sight than even the lovely group above ; but 
Mr. Ochterlony could not be expected to be of Mury’s 
mind. 

“Come here, Hugh,” said his mother, anxiously. 
“You must not touch anything; your uncle will 
kindly let you look at them, but you must not touch. 
It was so different, you know, in our Indian house— 
and then on board ship,” said Mary, faltering. 

Islay, with his big head throwi back, was roving 
about all the while in a manly way, inspecting every- 
thing, looking, as his mother thought, for tle most 
favourable opening for mischief. 

What was she to do? 

They might do more damage in ton minutes than 
ten years of her little income could set right. 

As for Mr. Ochterlony, thougl he groaned ia spirit, 
nothing could overcome his politeness; he turned his 
back upon little Hugh, so that at least he might not 
see what was going on, aud resumed the conversation 
with all the composure that he could assume. 

“ You will send them to school, of course,” he said; 
# we must inquire for a good school for them, Idon't 
wyself thick that children can begin their education 
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toosoon. I don’t speak of the baby,” said Mr. Ochter- 
lony, With @ sigh. 

The baby evidently was inevitable. Mary had set 
bim down at her feet, and he sat there in a peaceable 
way, making no assault upon anything, which was 
consolatory at least. 

“ They-are so young,” said Mary, tremulously. 

“Yes, they are young, and it is all the better,” said 
the uncle. 

His eye was upon Islay, who bad sprung upon a 
chair, and was riding and spurring it with delightful 





energy: 

Naturally, it was a unique rococo chair of the 
daintiest and most fantastic workmanship, and the un- 
happy owner expected to see it fall into sudden de- 
struction before his eyes; but he was benumbed by 
politeness and despair, and took no notice. 

“There is nothing,” said the r man, with dis- 
tracted attention, his eye upon Islay, his face turned 
to his sister-in-law, bo San in his heart, “ like 

ood training begun early. For my part——” 
0b, mamma, look here. How funny this is!” 
cried little Hugh. 

When Mary turned sharply round in despair, she 
found her boy standing behind her with a priceless 
Etruscan vase in his hand. 

He had just taken it from the top of a low, carved 


bookcase, Where the companion vase still stood, and | frivolous and volatile woman may forget or may 


held it tilted up as he might have held a drinking mug 
in the nursery. 

“It’s a fight,” cried Hugh; “look, mamma, how that 
fellow is putting his lance into him. Isn’t it jolly? 


Why don’t we have some browz sort of jugs with | country could be trusted, so much as to look at the 


battles on them, like this ?” 

“What is it? Let me see,” cried Islay, and he 
gave a flying leap, and brought the rococo chair down 
on its back, where he remounted leisurely after he had 
cast @ glance at the brown sort of jug. 

“I don’t think it’s worth looking at,” said the four- 
year-old hero. 

Mrs. Ochterlony heard her brother-in-law say, 
“Good heavens!” again, and heard him groan as he 
turned away his head. 

He could not forget that they were his guests, and 
his dead brother’s children, and he -vould not turn 
them out of the room or the house, ashe was tempted 
to do; but at the same time he turned away that 
at least he might not see the full extent of the ruin. 

As for Mary, she felt her own hand tremble as she 
took the vase out of Hugh’s careless grasp. 

She was terrified to touch its brittle beauty, though 
she was not so enthusiastic about it as, perhaps, she 
ought to have been. 

And it was with a sudden impulse of desperation 
that she caught up her baby, and lifted Islay off the 
prostrate chair. 

“T hope you will excuse them,” she said, all flushed 
and trembling. “They are so little, and they know 
no better. But they must not stay here,” and with 
that, poor Mary swept them out with her, making her 
way painfully over the dangerous path, where snares 
and perils lay.on every side. 

She gave the astonished Islay an involuntary shake 
a3 she dropped him in the sombre corridor outside, and 
burried along towards the darkling nursery. 

The little flock of -wicked little black sheep trotted 
by her side full of questions and surprise. 

“Why are we coming away ? What have we done?” 
said Hugh. 

“Mamma! mamma! tell me!” and Islay pulled at 
her dregs, and made more demonstratively the same 
demand. 

What had they done? If Mr. Ochterlony, left, by 
himself in the drawing-room, could but have auswared 
the question! Ho was on his knees beside his iv‘jured 
chair, examining its wounds, and as full of trib‘glation 
as if those fantastic bits of tortured wood b.ad been 
flesh and blood. And to tell the truth, the v pisfortune 
was greater than if it had been fleshand }jooq, 

If Islay Ochterlony’s sturdy little Jegs had been 
broken, there was a doctor in the paris'a qyaliffed to a 
-? sat to —_ them. ws 

ut who was there among the Sha~ put 
in a hundred miles of Barlston, Whig a Eells: ve with- 
touch the delicate members of ?, rogor qasliieg to 

He groaned over it as it la~ — v0 chair ? 
be comforted. Children! ° m4 pro?wate, and would not 
of his life as, no doub* the P*,1 come to be the torture 

What could Propidcgr', Yad been of poor Hugh's 
reckless, hee*iess. jr °° be thinking of to send such 
world 2 5, U".esponsible creatures into the 


f , 

at rite Potion that their mother would whip them 
env 98 800m as she got them into the shelter of 
y+ _“Sery, gave Mr. Ochterlony a certain consolation ; 
, » even that judicial act, though a relief to injured 
leeling, would do nothing for the fractured chair. 
Mary, we regret to say, did not whip the boys when 
she got into her apartments. They deserved it, no 
doubt, but she was only a weak woman. 
' Instead of that, she put her arms round the three, 
who were much excited and full of wonder, and very 


restless in her clasp, and cried—not much, but suddenly, 
in an outburst of misery, and desolation, and anger, 
and resistance. 

After all, what was the vase or the Psyche in com- 
parison with the living creatures thus banished to 
make place for them; which was a reflection which 
some people may be far from acquiescing in, but that 
came natural to her, being their mother, and not 
in any special way interested in art. 

She cried, but she only hugged her boys, and kissed 
them, and put them to bed, lingering that she might 
not have to go down stairs again till the last moment. 
When she went at last, and made Mr. Ochterlony’s 
tea for him, that magnanimous man did not say a 
word, and even accepted her apologies with a feeble 
deprecation. 

He had put the wounded article away, and made a 
sublime resolution to take no further notice. 

“ Poor thing, it is not her fault,” he had said to 
himself ; and, indeed, had began to be sorry for Mary, 


objectionable should have three such imps to keep her 
in hot water. 

But he looked sad, as was natural. He swallowed 
his tea with a sigh, and made mournful cadences to 
every sentence he uttered. 

A man does not so easily get over sucha shock; a 


dissimulate, and look as if she does not care; 
but a man is not so lightly moved or mended. 

If it had been Islay’s legs, as has been said, there 
was @ doctor within reach; but who in the north 


delicate limbs of a rococo chair ? 





TEMPTATION. 


—_—_@——— 
By J, ¥. SMITH. 


Author of “ The Will and the Way,” “ Woman and her Master,’ 
d&c., &e. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


Our readers may judge of his astonishment, when, 
instead of the eager grasp, the words of welcome 
broken by emotion, the tear of gratitude and joy, the 
lawyer rose coldly from his seat—when his son, with- 
out waiting to be announced, entered the library 
where he was writing—and demanded to what cir 
cumstance he was indebted for the honour of sucha 
visit. 

The first thought of the young soldier was tliat time 
had so changed lis appearance, his parent nad failed 
to recognize him. 

“ Father |” he exclaimed; “ dear father! Yo you not 
know me? ’Tis your son Clement, tei yrned to you 
at last!” 
“I recognize you perfectly, Captaip ’ Poster!” said the 
old man, ina calm, passionless t0” 6, “ What would 
you with me rae : 
“ What would I with you ?”- 3 . 

and more bewildered. “Aw Tie. Siegaeet 74 
The lawyer smiled bitte iy, 

* Your true, affeotiony’.s son! Father, in the name 
of heaven, speak !  Waat has changed you? To what 
an I to attribute thir, strange reception, which wrings 
my heart with ago”,y? How have I merited it? Speak 
to me—in pity peak to me! Is this my welcome 
home?” 
_ The poor fellow dashed aside a tear which he fan- 
cied shamed his manhood, and remained with his eyes 
fixed implazingly on the still stern countenance of his 
parent. 

“What have you done?” repeated the old man, 
mouruf ully—for anger and affection were struggling in 
his breast ; “nothing—a mere trifle, doubtless—merely 
disuonoured your father! Clement,” he added, “ had 
you appeared before me contrite, humble, great as has 
been your crime I might have forgiven it; but this 
harditiood, this callousness to every sense of shame, 
revolts me!” ’ 

To the great astonishment of tle speaker, his son, 
instead of appearing overwhelmed at this bitter accu- 
sation, deliberately drew a chair to the table, and 
seated himself directly opposite to his father. The fea- 
tures of the young man were pale as those of a statue ; 
but there was an expression in his eyes which indi- 
cated a resolution of iron. se 

For several minutes they regarded each other in si- 
lence. 

“You must speak more plainly, sir!” said our hero, 
who was the first to break it. “I ama soldier, and 
not even a parent has the right to blast the reputation 
I have won, at the price of my blood and toil, by a 
vague or nameless accusation! You say I lave dis- 
honoured you! God, who reads all hearts,” he added, 
yielding to a momentary burst of feeling, ‘‘ knows how 
the thought—the proud thought—that my name might 
reflect honour upon yours has inspired me with courage 


never became a gambler! 
Trevanian made me the winner of two hundred pounds, 
which I saw he could ill afford to lose: in order that 
he might win it back, I consented to play with him, 
and my wistaken generosity cost me a thousand 
pounds !” 


pass! Your answer, sir—your answer! How havelI 
dishonoured-you ?” 

* You broke your word, and became a gambler !” 
“TI gambled once, it is true,” replied our hero, “ bué 
A foolish bet with Walter 


“Had it been the last shilling of your fortune, 


Clem——-Captain Foster, I mean !” exclaimed the old 
man, passionately, “I could have forgiven it, and 
deemed your conduct in the career you have chosen 
more than an atonement! 
temptation artfully planned and treacherously executed 
—abused your father's confidence and affection—plun- 
dered him of a certain packet solemnly committed to 
his trast—dishonoured his grey hairs—and, to escape 
the consequenceof an act of boyish folly, stained your- 
and to thank what a pity it was that a woman so un- | self by crime!” 


But no—you yielded toa 


Clement Foster, his eyes flashing with indignation, 


drew himself up to his full height. He scarcely dared 
trust himself to speak, lest he should forget the respect 
and reverence due to the author of his being. 


“Who dares accuse me?” he demanded, at last. 
“ Your father, Clem—your broken-hearted father !” 


answered the lawyer, burying his face in his hands, 
to hide the bitter tears of regret and mortification 


which the supposed unworthiness of the son he had so 
tenderly loved and beén so proud of drew from him. 
At the sight of the old man’s grief, the sternness, 
the haughty bearing, and indignation of our hero gave 
way. 

“ Not my father!” he exclaimed; *he is too just— 
too generous—he knows my heart too well to suspect 
it of such baseness; but some artful, designing slan- 
derer, who has poisoned his bettec judgment, and now 
speaks through him! Look at me!” he added; “see 
if you can trace a blush upon my brow—the lie upon 
my lips! Rob you—dishonour you—bring shame 
upon the white hairs of -him I so love and venerate! 
‘Those who plotted to make a tool of me should have 
torn me limb from limb first! Fortunately it is in 
my power to convince even you, incredulous as you 
are, of the injustice of your accusation !” 

As briefly as possible the speaker proceeded to re- 
late everything that had passed between himself, Stork, 
the money-lender, and Miss Mendez. As he continued, 
the scales gradually fell from the eyes of his deceived 
parent. The accents of truth prevailed, as the old 
man had @ faint inkling of the clever scheme which 
had so nearly separated him from his son for ever. 

“ Villain—villain !” he muttered, as he pressed the 
young soldier with paternal pride to his aged breast. 

“Of whom speak you?” demanded Clement, 

* Of that viper, Griffiths!” replied the lawyer; “ when 
you met Stork in his private room, the rascal was con- 
cealed in one of the closets, and overiieard every word 
which passed between you !” 

“ He, then, is the thief ?” exclaimed our hero. 

“Not unlikely!” said Mr. Foster, musingly ; “ for, 
on the first discovery of my loss, my suspicion natu- 
rally fell upon him! To exculpate himself, he told me 
that ——but I will not pain you, my noble boy, by re- 
peating the slander or my credulity!” 

‘It has been artfully planned!” observed the young 
man, “and the consequence of my folly may be more 
serious to my reputation than you imagine, should he 
persist in his infamous assertion !” j : 

‘Have you been to the chambers?” interrupted his 
father. 

“Not yet, my dear sir!” 
“Por the present, then, your return can be kept a 
secret! Clever as he thinks himself, I may defeat the 


rascal yet! But everything depends on promptitude 
and action !” 

“Explain!” 

“For the moment I can explain nothing!” replied 
the old man; “only if you see any announcement in 


the public papers regarding yourself, take no notice, 
and above all, be careful how you contradict it! Your 
honour must appear to the world as clear as it does to 
me! And it shail go hard,” he added, “but it shall 
rise bright and untarnished from the mists of calumny 
ani falsehood which for an instant ouly have obscured 
it!” 

It were needless to add that the injunction of the 
speaker was readily yielded to by his son, who felt too 
happy in the restored confidence of his parent to dis- 
pute his slightest wish. ; 

‘he following morning, he was much sarprised by 
reading the following announcement iu the papers : 

“We regret to bear that Captain Foster, whose 
name has been repeatedly mentioned in the despatches 
of the commander-in-clief, is seriously ill at his 
hotel in Paris. Not the slightest hops is entertained 
of his recovery.” ~~ 

In another colunin of the same journal appeared an 
advertisement, addressed to “ Z) jaconne,” 





to brave death in any a trying moment! But let it 








“ The nobleman who several years since was mate- 
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rially assisted in the recovery of certain family papers, 
wishes av interview with his unknown friend. A line 
through the same medium as the present communica- 
tion will be promptly attended to.” ae 

Clement was not the only person whose curiosity 
‘was excited by the two paragraphs. They vaught the 
attention of the managing clerk, Mr. Griffiths, who 
read them with intense interest, pondered them over 
in his busy brain, and chuckled at the double prospect 
of gratified hate and avarice—for he cordially detested 
our hero, and longed to augment the fruits of his dis- 
honesty to his employer. 

When Mr. Foster made his' appearance at the office, 
he had the air of a man overwhelmed with grief. 

“TI cannotattend to business now!” he said, in reply 
to his hypocritical clerk's request for certain instruc- 
tions ; “ you must do the best you can in my absence! 

I start this evening for Paris!” 

“ Paris!” repeated Mr. Griffiths, with well-feigned 
surprise. 

“ My boy is dying !” continued the old man ;“ he is 
my only child, and, despite his treachery-——in short, 
Griffiths, Iam a father! Should you ever live to have 
a son, you will understand my feelings! He must not 
quit the world without my blessing and forgiveness!” 

“ Be cautious, my dear sir,” observed the calculating 
rascal, “for poor Mr. Clement’s sake !” 

The lawyer looked at him with an air of surprise. 

“ When once he learns that you are aware of his in- 
discretion, shame and remorse may kill him !” 

The old gentleman felt very much inclined to knock 
him down—but feeling the necessity of meeting art 
with art, he very wisely mastered his contempt and in- 
dignation, and after directing his treacherous clerk to 
secure a place for him that very night by the mail for 
Dover, and to meet him at the coach-office to receive 
his last instructions, be took his leave, fearing lest 
he should betray himself by some sudden burst of in- 
dignation. 

Mr. Foster made every preparation as if he really in- 
tended to go to Paris. The servants, on whose fidelity 
he could rely, were strictly ordered to deny that they 
had either seen or heard anything of their young master, 
who had taken up his abode for a few days at the 
house of Miss Mendez, in Harley Street, where he was 
welcomed like a long-absent son. 

Mr. Griffiths was punctual to his appointment—saw 
his principal safely off, as he imagined, for Dover, and 

then returned to meditate over the advertisement which 
had so deeply interested him. The result of his cogi- 
tations appeared as follows: 

“To L’Inconnu, The nobleman who advertised under 
the above name may meet the party to whom he feels 
himself so deeply indebted at the same place and the 
same hour on this or either of the two following even- 
ings.” 

The Jawyer smiled as he read the reply, while 
seated at breakfast with his son and Miss Mendez, 
whose explanation of the transaction between Clement 
and the money-lender had completely removed the 
last lingering doubt from the mind of Mr. Foster, who 
rightly judged that the same motive which prompted 
his clerk to sin, would induce him to betray himself. 

“ And how long, my dear sir,” demanded our hero, 
with a smile, “is my imprisonment to last ?” 

“ But a few hours, my dear boy!” replied his father ; 
“after this night, unless my calculations deceive me, 
you may s/) yourself openly ; but for the next four- 
and-twenty hours i claim the absolute disposal of your 
time and actions! Consider yourself on duty, and me 
as your commanding officer !” 

; » In everything!” replied the young man, grate- 
ully. 

Mr. Foster, after carefully disguising his person so 
as not to be recognized, shortly after breakfast left the 
house in the carriage of his hostess, and remained 
absent the greater part of the day. 

When Clement Foster first made his appearance in 
Harley Street, Miss Wyndham, struck by his fine, 
manly, soldier-like person and brilliant prospects, 
would fain have reverted to the scene which Miss 
Mendez had so opportunely interrupted on the day of 
our hero’s departure for the Peninsula; but Clement 
was not to be caught a second time. Affecting to mis- 
understand the lady, he quietly observed, ‘ that Walter 
Trevanian, in all probability, would soon be at her 
feet again.” 

“Walter Trevanian!” repeated the lady, with 
affected surprise. 

“ You must not be angry with him!” continued the 
captain; “he knew that for years we had regarded 
each other like brother and sister. In a moment of 
confidence he showed me one of your letters: you 
must not be angry with him—for the confession was in 
some degree forced from him!” 

This was a blow there was no parrying:the manceu- 
vring girl felt that all hope of an union with the com- 
panion of her childhood was out of the question, and 
she began to hate him, regarding him as one of the 
chief obstacles to the success of her design upou the 
fortuna of Miss Mendez—who, with her usual penetra- 





tion, had long since discovered the motives of her dis- 
interested companion. ‘ 

Martha and Clement were seated ia the boudoir of 
the former, chatting over old times—the campaigns and 
adventures of the Peninsula—the narrow escape of 
Lord Peapod, and his whimsical desire of keeping his 
existence for some days longer a secret from his affec- 
tionate uncle, who for the last two months had publicly 
assumed his title. 

“ Heaven has indeed watched over me,” said the 
soldier, in reply to an observation of his companion, 
“ during the entirecampaign! Jescaped with merely 
a few flesh-wounds, which healed almost as rapidly as 
they were made.” 

** All?” demanded the lady. 

The young man coloured deeply. 

“ T have some right to your confidence,” continued 
the speaker; ‘and yet I would not force it! The 
wounds I allude to are of the heart !” 

“ The question is frankly put, and shall be as frankly 
answered!” exclaimed our hero. ‘TI love!” 

Miss Mendez received the avowal with a sigh. 

“A being,” he added, “‘ whose heart and soul are 
pure as the smile of infancy!” 

“ And are beloved ?” 

‘* I have every reason to believe so!” 

‘Her name ?” 

“Louise—an English girl whom I met previous to 
the Battle of Toulouse, under the most romantic cir- 
cumstances—encountered afterwards in Paris, and 

then lost sight of in a manner equally singular!” 

“ Where there is mystery,” observed Miss Mendez, 
“there is sometimes guilt! I cannot comprehend a 
want of confidence between those who love!”’ 

“My life upon her purity and truth!” exclaimed 
Clement Foster ; “ for if ever the features betrayed the 
impress of the mind, candour and virtue are stamped 
on every lineament of the fair girl to whom my faith is 
plighted! I feel—nay, promise not to smile at my 
folly—that we were intended for each other! From 
the first moment I beheld her, there was a nameless 
sympathy between us—my heart bounded as if it had 
at last encountered the destined partner of its choice ; 
her very countenance appeared familiar to me—remind- 
ing me of one I must have seen in boyhood or my 
dreams: it haunted me like a recollectiou—so fair, so 
eloquent, so rich in maiden grace and modesty, you 
would have thought——” 

At this instant his glance fell upon the picture which 
Barry had copied for Miss Mendez, representing Mrs. 
Watkins, the old actress, and her pupil, in the charac- 
ters of the Duchess of York and the young prince. He 
started, and, hastily approaching the canvass, examined 
it minutely. 

“By heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘‘the very features !” 

“Of my child ?” demanded Martha, breathless with 
agitation ; “speak, Clement—feel for a mother’s agony!” 

‘* As I live and breathe,” he answered, “they are the 
same! Idiot that I was to have forgotten them !” 

“The hope of years will be fulfilled at last!” said 
Miss Mendez, in a state of extreme excitement; ‘‘ oh, 
Clement, it has been my wish that you should be the 
husband of my child! For this I watched your cha- 
racter—felt jealous of your attachment to an object less 
worthy of your choice—confident that heaven would 
one day restore her to me! I dreamed of passing the 
declining years of life in the society of those who 
would love me! Can you not comprehend my joy? 
But where am I to seek her?” she added; ‘‘ and who 
is this mysterious woman who keeps her from my 
arms—from the heart which yearns with alla mother’s 
love to embrace the lost one?” 

It was in vain that the lover, scarcely less agitated 
than the speaker, attempted to explain how, before his 
departure from Paris, Louise—or, as we must call her 
for the future, Fanny—had quitted the residence of 
Madame Krudner in company with the lady who 
passed as her mother, and how useless had been his 
endeavours to obtain any further clue respecting 
her. Martha insisted on being instantly conducted to 
her child. She was almost delirious with excitement 
and joy. 

“ Still this bitter disappointment—this cruel delay!” 
she exclaimed, bursting into tears, when made to com- 
prehend the inability of the young soldier to comply 
with ber request ; ** will this torture of suspense never 
be ended ?” 

Clement pledged himself to devote his existence to 
the discovery, in which his happiness was no less con- 
cerned than that of the speaker. Gradually he soothed 
her passionate grief by assuring her that the moment 
of her reunion with her child could not be far distant. 
She listened to him with a melancholy foreboding—so 
truly has it been observed that “ hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.” 

It was arranged that the discovery of Fanny and 
our hero’s attachment to her should be kept a secret 
from the lawyer till events should further declare 
themselves. 

It was not till late hour in the evening that Mr. 
Foster returned. The old gentleman appeared full of 


hope and.animation. To the eager questions of his 
son, he merely replied by requesting him to hold him- 
self ready to accompany him at an instant’s notice ; 
emphatically adding that “ they should catch the villain 
in his own snare.” : 

About midnight, a steady, respectable, looking man 
called upon thelawyer, who, after a whispered conver- 
sation with his visitor, directed his son to change his 
shako for a hat, and throw a cloak over his military 
uniform. 

When thus attired, all three left the house to- 
gether. 

(To be continued.) 


COURTEOUS TO THE LAST. 


“Lorp ComperMere, in the early part of 1822, 
proceeded to Paris. From thence he continued his 
journey to Geneva, passing through Chalons on his 
way. At the latter place he rested a few days, and 
one morning, while taking his accustomed walk before 
breakfast, was attracted by some unusual activity in 
a neighbouring barracks. He inquired the reason, and 
was told that the execution of an officer was to take 
place immediately. 

“ Posting himself on a piece of rising ground just out- 
side the barrack-yard, from whence he could com- 
mand a good view of the proceedings, he awaited the 
arrival of the culprit. Before many minutes had 
elapsed a fiacre drove up, escorted by some dragoons. 
Two officers advanced to the carriage and saluted the 
inmate. The door was opened, and the inmate, who 
was dressed in plain clothes, alighted. The two 
officers now pointed towards a spot where a body of 
officers were drawn up. 

“The doomed man bowed courteously to his guides, 
and, walking gracefully to the place indicated, stood 
there with an air as unconcerned as if he were merely 
taking bis place in a quadrille: A handkerchief was 
offered him, and one of the officers appeared to urge 
his being blindfolded. He bowed low, but sgemed 
from his gestures'to refuse. Resuming his quiet and 
erect attitude, he stood for a moment with the hand- 
kerchief in his hand, and then dropping it, a sharp 
volley rang through the morning air, a little Cloud of 
smoke for a second obscured the scene, and when it 
cleared away an inert mass was seen stretched upon 
the ground; the gallant soldier was a corpse. 

“His body was at once taken up, wrapped in some 
horsecloths, replaced in the coach, and driven off to 
be buried. The troops were dismissed, and in the 
short space of a few minutes ended a scene which 
appeared more like a dramatic performance than 
real incideut of such fatal import. 

“ Lord Combermere afterwards ascertained that the 
unfortunate man was a colonel, convicted of some act 
of treason. He often, in after-life, repeated this ancc- 
dote asa striking instance of the national politeness, 
even in the last extremity”.—Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of Field-Marshal Viscount Combermere, 
G.C.B., ge. By the Right Hon. Mary, Viscountess 
Combermere, and Captain W. W, Knollys, 98rd Suther- 
land Highlanders. 


LOCKED UP FOR THE MARRIAGE FeEs,—A few days 
ago & singular matrimonial misadventure occurred at 
Crowle, Lincolnshire. After the wedding, the bride 
and bridegroom adjourned to the vestry, and when 
formalities had been duly gone through, it became 
the clerk's duty to ask for the usual fees. The happy 

ir replied that they bad only ninepence, which, 

owever, they were willing to part with in part pay- 
ment, and the bridegroom’s man was generous enough 
to offer an additional threepence. The clerk was, 
however, equal to the occasion, He smartly turned 
the key in the vestry-door, and told them coolly that 
they should not be discharged till the debt was paid. 
A sister of the bride's, on learning that their persons 
were pledged for fees, put half-a-crown through the 
window, and then proceeded to the village and col- 
lected a sufficient sum to ransom the imprisoned pair. 
This paid, they were set free to celebrate their wed- 
ding festivities in their own way. 

Miss NIGHTINGALE ON THE Iravian SOLDIERS.— 
Miss Florence Nightingale, writing to an Italian 
gentleman who had solicited her assistance in form- 
ing a staff of Italian nurses, writes as follows:—“ I 
am a hopeless invalid, entirely a prisoner to my room, 
and overwhelmed with business. Otherwise, how 
gladly would I answer to ycur call, and come to do 
my little best for you in the dear city where I was 
born. If the giving my miserable life could basten 
your success but by half an hour how gladly would 
[ give it. But you will not want for success, or for 
martyrs, or for volunteers, or for soldiers. Our old 
general, Lord Clyde (he is dead now) was standing 
at the port of Balaclava when, eleven years ago, tho: 
Italian Bersagliere were landing; and he turned 
round and said to his companion (a man high in 





oftice,) ‘I wish to hide my face—I blush for ourselves 
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when I see the perfect way in which those glorious 
troopsare brought up to their work.’ And what have 
pot the Italians done since, in these eleven years ?— 
the work almost of eleven centuries. I, too, re- 
member the Italian (Sardinian) hospitals on the 
heights of Balaclava, and their admirable govern- 
meot; and since then what has not the progress 
been?” 





THE WIND-HARP. 

Ir was late in the summer of 1691, when the out- 
yages under fhe name of punishing the witches were 
perpetrated in Scotland. 

Every poor old crone, in her dotage repeating 
childish sayings to herself, oblivious of everything 
save perhaps the memory of her youthful days, was 
accused of muttering incantations, weaving satanic 
snares for the guileless, and was forthwith arrested, 
thrown into prison, and in a few days her form was 
seen swinging in the wind on Gallows Hill. 

Housewives trembled at every unusual sound; if a 
poor tabby cat did but hump up her back, spit and mew, 
or perchance flew into a fit with some sudden pain or 
fright, every person near trembled, and with pale lips 
and distended eyes either ran precipitately from the 
room, or, if that were impossible, took refuge in the 
farthest corner, momentarily expecting to see her fly 
up the chimney, or a witch and a broomstick descend. 
The universal panic was perfectly terrific. 

Weak children, ailing from their birth, those subject 
to fits, every uftruly horse, or other animal, was said 
to be bewitched, and woe unto that poor mortal who 
was last seen to touch or look at the afflicted one. 

Nearly everybody seemed to have taken leave of 
their senses, though there were a few who stood 
aloof, disbelieving in the popular delusion, but they 
were too few in number to have any influence with 
the mass of deluded, panic-stricken people. 

They could only watch every chance to warn those 
upon whom suspicion had fallen, and perhaps even aid 
them to escape. 

Among these few were two people—Mr. James 
Hereford, and his daughter Alice, a beautiful girl of 
eighteen. 

They were what might be termed new comers. 
Short though their term of residence had been, it was 
long enough for the beauty of Alice Hereford to be- 
come known, and gain for her the reputation of being 
the prettiest girl in Scotland. 

With her dark hair, hazel eyes, peerless complexion, 
and graceful figure, she well deserved the title. 

She and her father lived together in a small cottage, 
a little way outof the village. 

James Hereford was a man of superior endowments, 
and with a knowledge of things far beyond the age. 

To help her in her housekeeping, Alice liad two 
people—old Ellen, who had been her nurse since 
childhood, and a little girl some twelve years of age, a 
prompt, bright, mischievous little creature, Dorcas 
Smithson. 

Ellen was a thorough Irishwoman, and fond of re- 
hearsing the legends and fairy tales in which her 
countrymen so delight, and, at the time my story 
opens, had, in spite of the remonstrances, prayers, 
and tears of Alice, been carried away to prison, and 
expiated Ler crimes as a witch upon the gallows. 

Alice Hereford had been seen and loved by the son 
of one of the richest and most influential men in the 
town. 

Robert Dalton was handsome, but vain, bad- 
tempered, and profligate, and he persecuted Alice with 
his unwelcome atteutions to such a degree that she no 
longer went into the village, but kept herself wholly 
secluded. Bat even at home she was not free from 
lis hated presence; even here he contrived to intrude 
on some pretext or other, a message from his father 
to Mr. Hereford, a commission for some needlework 
for Alice from his mother or sister. 

Alice always contrived to be with her father when 
Robert came, and he was obliged to go away bafiled. 

One day when he came ho found Alice alone, or 
rather nearly so, for her father was out, and little 
Dorcas only was in the room. 

Robert took a seat beside the girl, unmindful of her 
haughty glances and chilling tones, and then in the 
presence of the child commenced urging his suit with 
angry vehemence. 

“How now, Miss Alice! You need not look so 
scornful, or carry such a high head, for ’tis not every 
girl like you who will have the offer of marriage 
from one like me. And by heaven,” he exclaimed, 
clenching his hands, and gazing upon the trembling 
girl with fiery eyes, “if you refuse me still you will 
rue it! Yes, rue it! For I have it in my power 
to crush you. Charges of witchcraft have only to be 
made, some idle tale related, and you are arrested, 
thrown into prison, which you leave only for the 
breezy heights of Gallows Hill. By all 1 hold ssered, 
I will denounce youas a witch, if you refuse my offer! 











Take heed; I here solemnly offer you my heart and 
hand in honourable matrimony, will you accept it?” 

“No!” exclaimed Alice, in a low tone, and her 
voice was perfectly steady, though her face was pale, 
and her eyes full of fear. 

At that moment a strain of unearthly music filled 
the room—mournful, sad—a wail as if for the lost 
gitl. Robert Dalton started, for he was not wholly 
free from the superstitions of the times. 

“ What is that ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Only my harp,” answered Alice, with an almost 
imperceptible smile upon her face at the unmauly start 
and fear. 

“Where is the thing? You are not near enough to 
touchit. I see no harp. How could you touch it 
when it is nowhere in the room?” 

“She don’t have to play on it with her fingers,” 
screamed little Dorcas, springing from the stool where 
she had been sitting unnoticed. ‘ No, she only looks 
at it, aud it makes music. She's a reg'lar witch, she 
is!” 

Horror filled Alice, for here was a good foundation 
for charges of witchcraft. With pale lips she gasped 
forth : 

“ Be still, child. Mr. Dalton, the harp is nothing 
but that rough box, with a few strings stretched 
across it, placed there in the window, and the wind 
passing across the strings produces the sound you 
heard. There is no wind now, and it is still; listen 
for a few minutes, and you will hear the breeze come 
sighing through the trees, and in a second you will 
hear the harp.” 

Even as she spoke, the top of the tall spruce in 
front of the door bent and rustled, and again a sweet 
musical note was faintly heard through the room. 
It was nothing more than an /olian harp, then 
wholly unknown in this part of the globe, and 
scarcely heard of in the other, save perhaps in Ger- 
many. 

‘Trembling with fear, for now a half belief in witches 
filled his wicked heart, Robert Dalton sank into a 
chair. Dorcas flew roundaud round the room, stamp- 
ing her feet, waving her hands, and laughing with 
glee, for she hated Robert Dalton, and was glad to 
see him so frightened. While she danced about, the 
wind rose into a perfect gale, which caused the harp 
to sigh, moan, and at last to shriek. 

“Sit down, you little devil!” exclaimed Robert, 
glad of an excuse to hide his fear under an appear- 
ance of rage. 

“Tean’t! [ can’t! She won't let me!" screamed 
the child, pointing to Alice. “She's a witch, a real 
witch, and if you stay long enough, you will see her 
ride off on her broomstick, as I do most every night!” 

Waiting to hear nothing more, Robert Dalton 
seized his hat, and rushed from tie house. Little 
Dorcas laughed, as he went off, and running to Alice 
said : 

“Now he won't come again, nasty, bad man; for 
he is too much afraid, and [ am glad.” 

She was astonished to hear Alice sob. Little she 
knew, poor child, that she had sealed her dear Alice’s 
doom. In her innocence she thought she had done 
Alice a good service by sending away so frightened the 
man she hated. 

The uext day saw Alice in prison. Her father was 
almost distracted, and he fain would have shared her 
prison with her, but Alice besought him to take care 
of himself, to seek some place of safety, for he could 
aid her better, perhaps rescue her. That hope she 
held out to him, knowing it would make her father 
take care of himself, though for herself she had no 
nope. Her accusal, and consequent execution, she 
knew would be looked upon as a good thing by 
Robert’sproud, unscrupulous family, and she knewalso 
that even if Robert, repenting his rash, cruel act, were 
to endeavour to obtain her acquittal, it would only be 
looked upon as a fresh evidence of her spells. 

These thoughts but passed through her mind, for she 
knew she would not purchase lifeat the price of being 
Robert Dalton’s wife. But her head drooped, and her 
eyes filled with tears as she thought of Henry Mar- 
shall, the son of a well-to-do farmer, who had paid 
her much respectful attention, but she banished the 
sadness manfully. 

He had never named his love, though she felt in her 
heart that he loved her. No, he had never owned his 
love, and it was for the best, else his life might be 
endangered. 

The next day was appointed for her trial. Three 
that day had yielded up their lives, and several more, 
two even of her present companions, were to share the 
like fate the very next day. 

Frail though Alice was, her nerves were like steel, 
and with a calm face she reviewed her own destiny. 

Pale, haggard faces, and eager, wild eyes met her 

2e. 

y Cheashad in one corner of the room Alice saw a 
poor old woman, whom she had remarked at church 
always attended by a fine, stalwart young man. The 
poor creature seemed very ill. Forgetting her own 








grief, Alice endeavoured to cheer her up. The old 
woman raised her eyes, already glazed by death : 

“Indeed, sweet Miss Alice, I do not grieve, for I 
have nothing left to care for; my own dear son, inno- 
cent as a babe, was hung yesterday ; and innocent, 
dear girl, as you are, you will meet the same fate. 
I shall die before they come to take me, and for that 
I thank heaven!” Anda wan smile flitted over her 
face, her head sank back, and she was dead. 

Reverently Alice closed the eyes and folded the old 
thin hands across the breast, filied with anguish no 
longer. And she, too, thanked heaven that the poor 
old creature had been saved an ignominious death. 

Firm resolve, deep despair, and cold indifference, sat 
on many faces, and Alice, powerless to relieve the 
misery around her, drew a stool neam the window 
and sat down. The night being warm, the sash was 
raised, all danger of escape being precluded by an. 
iron grating. 

Thoughtfully she watched the sun as ft sank behind 
the hill. The shadow of the hill rested on the court- 
house, and on many houses in which lived the judges 
and some of the magistrates, while the last golden 
beams of the setting sun rested upon the prison, fill- 
ing it with a glorious light. Was it notemblematical 
of the true futare awaiting both the judging and 
judged? 

The last glow faded, the twilight deepened and 
deepemed, and the stars shone out one byone. There 
was no moon, and darkness came on. While Alice sat 
there, she saw a figure whic! her heart told her was 
Henry Marshall’s approach, and a moment more wu 
pebble, rolled in paper, fell between the window bars 
at her feet. She picked it up and concealed it in her 
bosom; and upon looking out of the window, tho 
figure was gone. 

Just then the gaoler entered with her frugal supper 
and an old lantern, which he hung from a beam over- 
head, and again departed. Standing near the light, 
Alice looked at the package, which was directed to 
her, and unrolling the paper, she read as follows: 

“ Alice, your father is safe, beyond all pursuit. 
The sharpest man will never discover where he bas 
fled to. Keep upa brave heart. Look at nobody— 
be surprised at nothing. Help is at hand. Be bravo 
and prompt. “ HENRY MARSHALL.” 

Such were the contents of the little note, which 
she swallowed, for fear, even if torn to bits, it might 
tell a tale. Her cheeks flushed, and her heart throbbed 
with joy and hope. 

The day appointed for the trial arrived. - The court 
was then held in the church, and the pews were filled 
to overflowing when Alice Hereford was led in, pale, 
but wonderfully calm. 

An involuntary murmur of admiration and pity 
ran through the church at the sight of that lovely, 
brave girl. 

The proceedings were opened by a prayer, absurd, 
fanatical, and vehement. Alice stood calmly, almost 
proudly, before the judge and magistrates. Many 
witnesses were brought forward—some whom she had 
never seen, others only once or twice; most of them 
were either drunken, or else ignorant and wicked. 
All testified against her in some absurd way—had 
seen her on broomsticks, had been pinched, beaten, or 
burned to make sign ared book, and many marks 
were shown as her works. 

Robert Dalton, with downcast eyes and trembling 
limbs, appeared against her—telling about the harp, 
inventing many ridiculous stories—never once giv- 
ing the explanation concerning the harp which Alice 
had given him. Alice fixed her clear dark eyes 
upon his, and as he ended his long tissue he raised 
his eyes and met her gaze. He took refuge in a 
spasm, and stretching out his hands, the wretch 
screamed: 

‘Let me fly! let me fly! before her fiendish spells 
have power over me again.” And he rushed wildly 
from the court. 

Next Dorcas Smithson was brought forwards, who 
repeated a long catalogue of crimes ‘as if she had 
learned them, and exhibited her armsand neck, 
covered with bruises, as a proof that Alice was 
given to pinching children in their sleep, and ended 
by saying that Alice used to stew witch herbs in a 
little cup, and secretly gave the potion to Robert 
Dalton, to make him marry her. 

At this point Alice raised her head and asked per- 
mission to speak, which was sullenly granted. 

“Dorcas!”— and the singularly sweet voice 
thrilled through the room—“you are lying. You 
were in the court when Robert Dalton came, and you 
heard what he said, did you not?” 

The soft dark eyes were fixed upon the child’s face, 
not in anger, but sorrowfully and searchingly, and the 
answer came in the affirmative, clear and firm— 
** Yes, I did.” 

“Did you not hear him make mean offer of mar- 
riage, and swear, if I refused him, he would denounce 
meas @ witch, andsay that was easy, needing only 
two or three idle tales?” 
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“ Yes,—yes, I heard himsay so. He did say that, 
‘cause he was awful angry ‘cause you would’nt have 
him, and that is the reason you are here. [am sorry I 
told such lies, but Deacon Dalton said he'd all but kill 
me, if I didn’t tell what made you ride on broomsticks 
and pinch children, and * 

"This is a waste of time—precious time,” sternly 
interposed the judges. 

“You hear what Dorcas says, 
bravely, “and it is the truth.” 

* That testimony goes for naught. 
child, and easily imposed upon.” 

“ A monstrous injustice!” fiercely exclaimed Alice. 
“The testimony for me is not admitted, because 
she is a mere child, easily imposed upon, yet the same 
rule does not hold good in both cases—against me 
her words, which she has been abused and frightened 
into repeating, have power. Goon. I care little for 
myself, but, standing here in the presence of my God, 
I say beware! ‘The lives of all the poor people con- 
demned and: executed by order of you, judges and 
magistrates, will be demanded of you in the Day of 
Judgment! Woe be unto you, if theirsouls were guilt- 
less.” 

There was that in the voice and flashing dark eyes 
that awed all the court into silence, and caused the 
judge to turn pale. 

Shaking off the unwelcome feeling, the jury with- 
drew a brief space, and then returned—aud in the 
midst of the silence which followed their entrance, the 
foreman rose, and pronounced the cruel, inbuman ver- 
dict of guilty. 

At that word, expected though it was, Alice Here- 
ford fell. When she recovered her senses she found 
herself in the odious prison. All hope had left her, 
and she struggled bravely to look upward cheerfully. 
When hersupper was brought, ber gaoler, laying her 
bread before her, whispered : 

“Part is unfit to eat: throw it at the door 
you.” 

When he had retired, Alice looked up, and for the 
first time noticed a door opposite to the main entrance. 
Examining the bread, she found concealed in it a key. 
Here was the means of deliverance. 

The night was dark and stormy, and before long, 
Alice, who had seated herself by the door, saw the 
lantern-light fade out and leave the room in total 
darkness. 

Quick as thought she unlocked the door and passed 
through it, locking it on the other side. Where she 
was she knew not, for she could scarcely see a hand 
before her. One minute she was perfectly motionless 
—then started as she felt a hand grasp her own, but 
the next minute she was reassured by the voice of 
Henry Marshall: 

“ Alice, dear Alice, I am here, and you are safe. 
The night is favourable. I have here a rope ladder: 
still be brave, and all will be well; I bribed the 

aoler. 

He led her to the window, for they were in a little 
room, and assisted her to gain the ladder. Quickly 
-and lightly she descended, and as quickly was fol- 
lowed by Henry, and in a few minutes they were 
flying swiftly through the rain to the outskirts of the 
village. 

There were horses waiting, and in a few days they 
were in London, where Alice found her father. Shortly 
afterwards, with an overflowing heart, Alice gave Ler 
hand to Henry Marshall. 

The next day, the day appointed for the execution 
of Alice, she was gone. No trace of her disappear- 
ance conld befound. All the iron bars to the windows 
were found secure; the door by which she had 
escaped was locked as usual. Not one of her com- 
panions had heard any noise. 

One woman averred that about the middle of the 
night she heard a door close. Nothing more was 
known. Most of the people were iilled with rage, 
though many there were who blessed heaven for Ler 
escape. 

Tue populace were ready to tear the prison down 
in their rage. Suddenly a move was made towards 
the cottage where she had lived. ‘The place seemed 
deserted, but upon opening the doors their ears were 
assailed with musical screams. 

Timid and fearful, most of the people fled, but. the 
judges and several others entered the house. Sobs, 
and wails, and strains of swect, mournful music, mixed 
now and then with shrieks, saluted the rash invaders. 
With teeth chattering, eyes dilated with terror, and 
pale lips, the few who had dared to enter ded, 

No one dared from that day to enter tie house, 
Many declared that,Sin passing it, they saw a white 
form flit by the window, aud heard the same un- 
earthly music. 

The cottage was looked upon as haunted. One by 
one the strings snapped asunder; tie house fell to 
pieces, and the sileuce was nu 
wind-harp—the first and last Leard or scen for mauy 
years in this country. 
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Ir is a remarkable coincidence that the 18th of 
June, the anniversary of the victory at Waterloo, 
which brought to a termination the European war of 
twenty-five years’ durations and restored peace to the 
world, has been chosen by Prussia and Jcaly as the 
day on which to issue their proclamations of war 
against Austria, and, thereby, to make it again 
memorable as the commencement of a Continental 
war, of which no one can prognosticate the end or 
foresee the important changes it may effect in the 
position of European Goveruments, 





FACETIZ. 


Tue day for marrying—Wed'n'sday. 

Wuy is a gardener’s the best trade ?—Because he 
is master of the mint, and of hisown thyme; he makes 
up more deds than any prince in Christendom; he 
raises his celery every year; and he has more laurels 
than even Weilington himself. 

A RIDDLE, 

“Charles, my boy, what is it that is black and 
white, weighs scarcely an ounce, flies day and night, 
like the wind, and tells many things withgut speak- 
5 owe 

“T think it is a horse.” 

** A horse, Charles ?” 

“ 4 horse may be black and white.” 
“Te” 

“Tt goes quickly and does not talk.” 

“True; but a horse weighsa little more than an 
ounce, and never tells us anything.” 

“Ah, I have guessed it,” said Charles; “it is the 
newspaper.” 

“ Wuat's the use,” asked a ragge’ chap, ‘ of a man 
working himself to death to get a liviug ?” 

A MALIGNANT sore throat is a very bad thing; but 
a malignant throat, not sore, is worse. 

Aw officer said he found courting agreeable, but 
courtmartialing quite different. 

*T aLways admire blushes, my dear sir.” ‘ Well, 
there are very few of us, madam, that you can’t make 
blush.” 

ReEVENGE.—A person being asked why he gave his 
daughter in marriage to a man with whom ha was at 
enmity, answered :—“I did it out of pure revenge.” 

Tue editor of a paper says: “ We have adopted tlhe 
eight-hour system in this office. We commence work 
at eight o’clock in the morning, and close at eight iu 
the evening.” 

Vity would there have been no chickens in Jamaica 
had Governor Eyre been less energetic? Because the 
blacks would Lave throwu off the yoke and destroyed 
all the whites. 

A DIFFERENCE. 

Gent.—Good day, Mrs. Goodfit! Charming weather! 

rs. G.—Ab, yes! This is the weather that gives 
us flowers in profusion! I am only happy when 
gazing on the beauties of Nature, and scenuting the 
perfume of flowers! 

Young Miss G.—Why, Ma, you told Pa, this 
morning, you liked nothing so much as Lamb and 
Green Peas! I like Ice Cream better! 

A SENTIMENTAL old bachelor says a woman's heart 
is the “sweetest” thing in the world; in fact, a 
perfect honeycomb—full of sells. Bee ware. 

JONES says @ persou’s character depends a good 
deal on his bringing up; for instance (says he) a man 
who has been brought up ty the police seldom turns 
out respectable. 

A nororious miser having heard a very eloquent 
charity sermon, exclaimed :—‘‘ This sermon certainly 
proves the necessity of alms. I have almost a mind 
to turn beggar.” 

A apy in London recently called at the shop of 
a maker of chimney ventilators to see if he had any} 
contrivance that would make her husband stop smo- 
king. 

Dresstnc SALAv.—It is a Spanish proverb that 
four persous are necessary to the proper preparation 
of salad: a spendthrift for oil, a miser for vinegar, a 
counsellor for salt, aud a madman to stir it all up. 

Beavu-tTirut.—“ Did you ever see a lavar bow, 
miss ?” said a young gentleman to a young lady. “I 
have seen my beau by moonlight,” she replivd, “if 
that’s what you mean.” 

Wuar po Younc Mey Marry?— Some young 
men marry dimples; some ears;some noses; the con- 
test, however, generally lies between the eyes and the 
hair. The mouth, too, is occasionally married; the 
chia not so often. Poor partners, these, you will own. 
Bat young men do marry all these, and many other 


louger broken by the | bits aad scraps of a wife, instead of the true thing. 
|: uch) as the marriage 1s, suct is the alter-life. He that 


would Lave a wife, must marry a woman, Li le cau 


similar disposition, kindred sympathies, and habits 
congenial to his own, let him marry. But let hin 
beware of marrying a curl, or a neck, however swan- 
like, or a voice, however melodious. Young ladies do 
also make some queer matches, and unite themselves 
to whiskers. 

A DISCARDED ONE. 

“Why, Bill, what is the matter with you? 
look down in the mouth.” 

“Well, Pete, I guess if you had been through y 
I have, you’d look bad, too.” 

“* What's the matter ?” 

“You kuow Sarah Snivels, don’t you, Pete?” 

* Yes.” 

“ Well, I discarded her last night.” 

“You did! What for 2?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. She said she wouldn't marry 
me, and i discard any gal that would treat mo iy 
that way.” 

A privaTE in the army reeently sent a letter to his 
sweetheart, closing with “May heaven cherish and 
keep you from yours truly, Joho Smith.” 

Wuy must a skilful chemist always be a female? 
Give it up? Because if he’s not an Anne-Eliza 
(Analyser) ke must be a Charlotte-Anne (Charlatan). 

We bear a complaint of the old-fashioned cliaracter 
of the toasts, aud that a new after-dinner toast is 
wanted. Might we suggest “ The Police ” or “ Poor 
Law Guardians?” 

A BOY whose geveral appearance betokened the 
want of a father’s care, being asked what his father 
followed for a living, innocently replied: “ He is au 
oflice-seeker by trade, but he dou’t work at it any 
more since- he was caught stealing.” ; 

A wvaApy, who had been just three days married, 
perceiving her husband enter, stole secretly behind 
him and gave him akiss. The husband was angry, 
and said she offended against decency! “ Pardon me,” 
she exclaimed, ‘1 did not know it was you.” 

ROMANCE AND REALITY. 

Strong Parvty.—Ah! Clara! All these beautiful 
and picturesque surroundings have a tendency to {il! 
my heart with a tenderness and Jove—and I fecl— 

Weak Party.—Now, Harry! Has the filling of 
your heart with all these fine things emptied your 
head? You have the dyspepsia, I see! Let me pre- 
scribe a good hard trot, for an hour every day ! 


A smart fellow, thinking to show his wit one night 
at a tavern, called the waiter, “* Here, Mercury,” said 
he, “take away this bottlefal of emptiness.” Said one 
of the compauy, “Do you speak that, Jack, of your 
own head ?” 

“T LIKE to reverse things once in a while,” said av 
old toper, who was found at an early hour in the 
morning, sitting beside a ditch; “I like to reverse 
things once in a while—I sat at a banguet all night, 
and now I am sitting at a wet bank. 

A TRIPLE marriage in one family took place recently 
at Lyons, France. The three couples, representing 
three generations, were united by the same priest ; and 
at a ballin the evening they figured in the same quad- 
rille—father, son and grand-daughter, with their re- 
spective spouses. 

Cnotera seldom attacks boys. The only reason 
we can give for itis that they never talk about it. 
Their minds are so constantly engaged in the robbing 
of orchards, playing at“ how many miles,” and other 
important juvenile amusements, that they have uo 
time to thiuk of such small affairs as the cholera. 

A Ca tiroria editor, speaking of the complaints 
by his readers that he don’t publish all the local 
items they desire to see, justly observes that it is often 
their fault, in not sending the facts. He says he don't 
like to publish a birth after the child is weaned, a 
marriage after the honeymoon is over, or the death of 
a mua after his widow is married again. 

QUESTIONABLE.—T wo street sweepers were over- 
heard discussing the merits of a new hand who had 
that day joined their gang. “Well, Bill, what think 
you of the new comer?” “Oh, I don’t reckon much 
of him; he’s all very well for a bit of up aud down 
sweeping, but,” suaking his head, “let him try at a 
bit of faucy work rouud @ post, aud you'll see he'll 
make @ poor hand of it.” 

A DruNKken lawyet, going into church, was ob- 
served by the minister, who said to him: “ Sir, I will 
bear witness agaiust-you at the day of judgment.” The 
lawyer, shaking his head with drunken gravity, re- 
plied: “I have practised twenty-five years at the 
bar, aud always found the greatest rasval the first to 
turn King’s evidence.” 

Romantic Courtsuip.—I gave her a rose aud 
gave hera ring, aud asked her to marry me then ; 
but she sent them all back, the iusensible thing, aud 
said she’d no notion of men. I told her I’d oceaus of 





money aud gouds, and tried to iright her with o 


wcet with cue vi eyual sovial positiun, like educativu, | grew); butshe auswered she wasn't~brought up ia 
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ihe woods to be scared by the screech of an owl. 
Icalled her everything bad, I slighted her featuresand 
form, till at length I succeeded in getting her mad, 
andshe raged like a shipina storm. And thenina 
moment I turnedand I smiled, and called her my an- 
gel and all, she fell into my arms like a wearisome 
child, and exclaimed, “ We will marry this fail.” 
DECLINE OF THE WATERFALL. 

Lou.—“ Goodness! Fan, where’s your waterfall ? 
What a guy you look like, to be sure!” 

Fan.— They’re going out of fashion, you know, 
dear, and if you wear yours six months hence, you'll 
look just as great a guy, too.” 

A WIDE-AWAKE ninister, who found his congrega- 
tion going to sleep one Sunday before he had fairly 
commenced, suddenly stopped and exclaimed: “ Bre- 
thren, this. isn’t fair; it isn’t giving a man half a 
chance. Wait till I get along a piece, and then if I 
ain’t worth listening to, go to sleep; dct don’t go 
before I get commenced ; give a man a chame.” 

Tue Rutrse Passion.—One morning old —— was 
getting into his carriage, when his hat was either 
blown off or knocked off by hitting against the carriage 
top. The horse starting at the same time, old —— 
gained his seat with some difficulty and stopped the 
horse at a little distance when a man came.running 
along with the hat, which he handed to him politely, 
asking Lim in a hurried manner: “ Are you burt, 
Mr.——!”" “No, no: but don’t forget that your bili 
comes due to-morrow—get up!” 

Latest FROM Paris.—The Emperor has ordered a 
large quantity of map paper. It is said his majesty 
wutemplates some alterations in his former plan of 
Europe.— Punch. 

Room-CotourinG,—The French call their annual 
exhibition of pictures Le Salon. Joking upon like 
premises, we ought by rights to call our Royal Aca- 
demy The Drawing-Room.— Punch. 

A Worp ror tue Zoo.—Fellahs coming home 
from India, with such things as a live lion or wild 
crocodile about them, need not frighten their relations 
into fits upon arrival, by begging food and house- 
room for these interesting creatures. Itis far wiser 
to present them to the Royal Zoological Society, 
which is continally manufacturing tame animals out 
of wild ones, and possesses the best knowledge how 
to treat the roar material.—Punch. 


Srrance Parapoxw.—The blacksmiths of Dundee 
have struck for higher wages. They also refuse to 
strike until they receive higher wages. What is to be 
done? This is a striking situation.—Fun. 

ALL on THE SquaRe.—Some one proposes that 
the Royal Academy should adopt the plan iu practice 
at the Exposition des Beaux Arts in Paris, namely, 
re-arrange all the pictures when the scason of the 
exhibition is half over. This is not a bad idea, and 
the Academicians wouldn’t have any cause to com- 
plain, for the exhibition would be twice as popular 
when their works were out of sight, so that they 
would obtain that solid advantage, in increased even, 
which, it is evident from the way in which they 
conduct their affairs, they care more for than the 


interests of British art.—Fun. 
Ap CapranpuM.—We observe that the Chief Baron 
has been at the soirée of the hic 


Society, of which he is President. We are to see 
his lordship occasionally varies his judicial duty of 
putting on the black cap by taking off the brass one. 
{t is almost a pity he does not carry bis camera into 
court. A few portraits of barristers as they appear— 
for the prosecution or defence—might cure those 
gentlemen of some absurdities. There would be no 
necessity for “fixing” the pictures—so that the 
counsel need not be retained, which would make the 
process much cheaper.— Fun. 


A sap story was whispered in Paris not long ago. 
M. Moller, a Danish poet, who had lived for the last 
fifteen years in Paris, died suddenly at Rouen. He 
was poor; he had ruined his eyes reading by the gas- 
lights of the cafés, and writing in his chamber by 
candle-light, and was ordered to Normandy to rest 
and to breathe the country air. He was arrested in 
Rouen as a lunatic, and-sent.to.-mad-house, where 
he died in two or three days, as much from loss of 
liberty as from anything else. 


Orances at Havana.—How they managed to get 
rid of all those oranges I really do not know. . L had 
a dozen or so brought me whenever I felt thirsty, and 
I dare say the other guests at El Globo were as often 
thirsty and as fond of oranges as I; and there were 
& good many, too, cut up in the course of the day for 
the purpose of making sangaree and orange-toddy ; 
but even after these draughts the residuo must have 
been enormous. You were never charged for oranges 
~a the bill. They were as pleutiful as avorus ia a 


the streets, at every corner and under every archway 
sits a uegress who sells oranges, so they must have 
some monetary value, however infinitesimal ; but if 
you bestow on her the smallest coin recognized by 
the Cuban currency you may fill your hands, your 
pockets, and your hat too, if you choose, with the 
golden fruit. When the Cuban goes to the bull-fight, 
he takes with him a mighty store of oranges ‘tied up 
in a pocket handkerchief, just.as we, when boys, used 
to buy a pound of gingerbread-nuts, more as a pre- 
cautionary measure than because we were sweet- 
toothed, on entering the confines of Greenwich Fair. 
Some of these oranges the amateur of the bull-fight 
eats ; but the major part he uses as missiles, and pit- 
ches into the ring, at a cowardly bull orclumsy torea- 
dores. ‘Lhere is positively a verb in the Spanish dic- 
tionary signifsing to pelt with oranges.—A Court- 
yard in Havana. 





MOTHER OR ANGEL 


CLoseE in the corner, with ragged coat, 
With gaping shoe and a shrunken face, 

Sat ‘‘ Barnaby’s boy,” his hands outspread, 
Crouched in the meekest and lovliest place. 


Io his bending frame there was childliood crushed, 
In his eye no glimmer of childish joy, 

But a sorrowful, wistful, watchfulness, 
Told the tale of Jife for the workhouse boy 


Nobody knew him and nobody cared 

For him. He remembered only this: 
Once he had known a softer bed, 

A dear “ Good night,” and a loving kiss. 


Mother or angel he could not tell, 
It was all so far off, strange and sweet, 
That he quite forgot for a time his woe, 
Hunger and blows and aching feet. 


So he loved to watch when it chanced he might, 
Fanciful forms in the fire aglow, 
And wonder, if she would return no more, 
And if be should seek her, where to go. 
Ronghly, old Barnaby bid him rise, 
Grudging him this harmless joy, 
To fill his pipe. Alas! it fell 
From the trembling hands of Barnaby’s boy. 


It needs not I should tell the tale, 
How bitterly fell the cruel blow; 

Or how, through dark and weary hours 
The outcast fought the blinding snow. 


Barnaby’s boy laid down to sleep, 

Weary, so weary, of loveless life ; 
Where each new day like a giant rose, 

And vanquished hope in unending strife. 
His hands lay still, the unbeaten breast 

No heart-stir gave. On the lidded eye 
The snow-flakes fell till the early morn 

Showed Barnaby’s boy to the passers by. 
Barnaby’s boy? Nay, nay, not so, 

His time is out and his work is done; 
The falling snow, from the Friend above, 

Brought a message down to the meeerane. one. 








GEMS. 


TueE devoted love of a mother toa wayward child 
is the finest and the noblest in the world, 

THERE are some human tongues which have two 
sides, like that of certain quadrupeds—one smooth 
and the other very rough. 

THE usual employments and everyday occurrences 
of life are the best things for taking away our grief; 
jogging effectually sends woe to sleep. 

To know: yourself, heed your enemies and not your 
friends. The latter have an eye to your virtues, the 
former can see nothing but your vices. 

Tne benevolent man loves mankind; the courteous 
man respects them. Ho who loves men will be loved 
by them; he who.respects men will be respected by 
them. 

KNOWLEDGE cannot be acquired without pains and 
application. It is troublesome, and like deep digging 
for pure water ; but. when once youcome to the springs 
they rise up and meet you. 

THe great thing in this world is not-so much 
where we stand, as in what direction we are moving. 
To reach the port.of heaven, we must sail sometimes 
with the wind and sometimes against it—but we must 
sail, and not drift nor lie at anchor. 








DiskASE AMONG GEESE.—A new species of disease 


geese with stupor, and they lie about as if injured in 
their limbs, and in a few hours whole broods are 
destroyed. It isa disease hitherto unknown among 
geese-breeders, and some ascribe it, in an indirect 
way, to the easterly winds. The early-hatched 
goslings are nearly all destroyed. 





STATISTICS. 


Tuinty millions of bottles of champagne are, it ap- 
pears, annually sold, and are thus distributed :—Africa 
consumes but 100,000 of these; Spain and Portugal, 
300,000; Italy, 400,000; Belgium, 500,000; Holland 
as much; Germany, 1,500,000; Russia, 2,000,000: 
France, 2,500,000 ; thirsty England, 5,000,060 ; India, 
ditto; North America, 10,090,000 bottles. These 
figures refer to the eousumption of wine really grown 
in the champagne country, 

PopuLaTion, REvENUE, AND REPRESENTA)~°%—~ 
A Parliamentary return just published shows th_¢ the 
estimated population at the middle of the year 1866 
was—in England, 21,210,020 ; in Scotland, 3,153,413; 
in Ireland, 5,571,971; and the total of the United 
Kingdom was 29,935,404. The aggregate amount 
of revenue derived from taxation in the two years 
ending 3lst December, 1865, was in England, 
102,639,522/7.; in Scotland, 17,305.325/.; and in Ire- 
land, 12,821,8177.; making for the United Kingdom, 
a total amount of 132,766,664/. <A table is given in 
the return which shows the number of representatives 
which each division of the United Kingdom would 
have if the 658 members of the House of Commons 
were allotted to them proportionately to:—I1st, the 
estimated population in the middle of the present year ; 
2nd, to amount of revenue in the two years ending 
3lst December, 1865; and 3rd, to the mean of the 
numbers allotted proportionately to population and to 
revenue. Under the first head, 467 would be given 
to England, 69 to Scotland, and 122 to Ireland; under 
the second, England would have 508, Scotland 86, and 
Ireland 64; and under the third, England 487, Scot- 
land 78, and Ireland 93. At present, England has 500 
members, Scotland 53, and Ireland 108. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

To procuRE GREEN Pras In WinTeR.—Take the 
peas when they are plentiful, shell them, wash and 
scald in hot water, then drain, put them into bottles, 
and pourstrong brine on them until they are perfectly 
covered ; over this pour a thin layer of good salad oil, 
and cork up tight, then dip the corks into melted 
pitch. The bottles should be quite full and kept up- 
right. 

Common CuHerry CHEESE.—Stone the fruit, or if 
this trouble be objected to, bruise and boil it without, 
until it is sufficiently tender to press through a sieve, 
which it will be in from twenty to thirty minutes. 
Weigh the pulp in this case, and boil it quickly to a 
dry paste, then stir to it six ounces of sugar for the 
pound of fruit, and when this is Rosslents place the 
pan again over, but not upon, a brisk fire, and stir the 
preserve without ceasing, until it is so dry as not to 
adhere to the finger when touched; then press it 
immediately into small moulds or pans, and turn it 
from them when wanted for the table. When the 
cherries have been stoned, a good common preserve 
may be made from them without passing them 
through a sieve, with the addition of five ounces of 
sugar tothe pound of fruit, which must be boiled very 
dry both before and after it is added. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Muniricent Girt.—The nieces of the late Admiral 
Meynell, late M.P. for Lisburn, have presented to the 
National Lifeboat LIustitution the munificent sum of 
£500 to defray the cost of a lifeboat. 

Ir is rumoured that Mr. Seward will shortly resign 
the portfolio of foreign affairs to Mr. Adams, and will 
take the latter’s place as Minister at the court of 
London. 

An interesting ceremony took place last week at 
the English church, Rue d’Aguessean, Paris, in the 
baptism of ‘a Jew and a Chinese, who had been for 
some time under the religious instruction of the in- 
cumbent, the Rev. E. Forbes.. 

Tue married are longer lived than the single ; and, 
above all, those who observe a sober and industrious 
conduct, Tall men live longer than short ones. 
Women have more.chances of life previous to the age 
of fifty years than men, but fewerafter. The number 
of marriages is in proportion of seventy-five to one 





has broken out among geese, and is making fatal 
havoc among the young lags. At Mitcham, Walton, 
and other localities in Surrey, the geese-breeders have 


hundred. Marriages are more frequent after the equi- 
noxes—that is, during the months of June and 
December. Those born in spring are generally more 








‘orest,gand you might browse on them at will. In 





sustained severe loss. ‘The disease affects the young 


robust tian others,- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Susscrizer.—Apply by letter to the Secretary of the 
French Embassy, Albert Gate, Knightsbridge. 

Kare W. J.—Apply by letter to the governor of the prison. 
Should you not recetve a reply, consult a solicitor. 

Harry, an apothecary, twenty-one, 5 ft. 5in. in height, 
dark, good looking, and fond of home and music. 

N. E.S., twenty-three, mediuth height, dark complexion, 
good temper, with an income of 702. per annum at present, 
and good expectations. 

W. A., twenty-four, of genteel appearance, loving disposi- 
tion, a true heart, and good expectations. The lady must 
possess the same qualifications. 

C. P., seventeen, 5 ft. 6 in. height, dark complexion. The 
lady must be about seventeen, dark, and about 5 ft. 2 in. in 
height. 

J. L., forty, a widower, without encumbrance, of kind dis- 
position, healthy, good looking, at present engaged as a pro- 
tessional vocalist. 

Aw Orpuay.—Your brother is wrong, and acting illegally. 
The goods and chattels of persons dying intestate should 
be sold, and the proceedg divided. The better plan, how- 
ever, is to try and arrive at. some amicable arrange- 
ment. 

A Constant Reaper.—The toothache, in your case, may 
arise from constitutional derangement. If you would pre- 
serve your teeth, do not apply any quack remedy, but con- 
sult the nearest dentist. 

Z. Z. Z., seventeen, a resident in Birmingham, of a re- 
spectable family, good tempered, in a capital business, and 
considered very good looking. Respondent must be about 
sixteen, and also a resident in Birmingham. 

A.ruonso, nineteen, 6 ft in height, a clerk in the city, in 
receipt of 120/. a year, light curly hair, delicate complexion, 
and will come into 6002.a year on the death of his grand- 
mother. 

Nosesup, an orphan, twenty, dark brown hair and eyes, 
not bad looking, no fortune, but thoroughly domesticated, 
and thinks she would make a very loving little wife for a 
steady, respectable young man. Handwriting very good. 

Caracracus—Read with attention Kinglake’s work on the 
“ Crimean War,” making at the same time goou use of pen- 
cil and paper, and you will not only obtain the information 
you require, but retain itin your memory. Remember that 
to write once is to read twice. 

Tave Buve, fair, and of moderate stature, desiderates a 
soother of his mortal existence, ip the shape of a gentle, 
amiable, even-tempered specimen of the female sex. Pecu- 
niary considerations no object, unalloyed happiness being 
his only desire. 

FLorence, eighteen, fair, wavy hair, dark eyes, medium 
height, good teeth, amiable, the danghter of a tradesman, 
very domesticated. Respondent must be rather tall, and a 
respectable mechanic. “Florence” expects a little money 
when she comes of age. 

H. J., nineteen, rather petite, dark hair and eyes, clear 
complexion, good figure, thoroughly domesticated, and very 
affectionate; has nothing to offer but a loving heart. Hand- 
writing is moderately good, but the ink and pen must have 
been execrable. 

Maria Wizmor.—Consult, at ence, any respectable soli- 
citor in your neighbourhood. A guit in forma pauperis for a 
divorce, in your case especially, should xot cost ten pounds. 
It would be invidious on our part to name one gentleman in 
particular out of a profession so numerous. 

£.J.T.—A salt-cat is used by pigeon poachers, that is, 
persons who nefariously desire to entice their neighbours 
birds. it is defined in the best dictionaries simply as a lump 
of salt. 

Daisy.—We cannot promise to insert any composition, be 
it prose or poetry, before we have had an opportunity of 
judging of its merits. (2.) Judging, as well as we can, from 
the slovenly form in which you forwarded the piece of hair 
to us, we should say it is a very unsatisfactory shade of 
brown. : 

R. Y. (Staffordshire), a working man, a widower, thirty- 
three, in comfortable circumstances, and living in a plea- 
sant healthy country, with three children, the youngest nine 
years of age. Respondent must be a steady, industrious 
young woman, under thirty, good looking, a Protestant, 
able to read and write, and understand housekeeping. An 
orphan, without money or friends, will not be objected to, if 
of good honest principles; or @ widow with or without one 
child, of the same character. 

Pouitica, Srupent.—Lerd Dunkellin, M.P. for Galway, 
whose, now celebrated, amendment was the immediate 
cause of the downfall of the Russell-Gladstone Administra- 
tion, is the eldest son of the 2st Marquis and 13th Earl of 
Clanricarde. His lordship, who served with the Guards in 
the Crimea, was taken prisoner by the Russians. He has 








also served as Aide-de-Camp to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and as Military Secretary to the Governor-General of 
India. (2.) Earl Grosvenor is the eldest son of the Marquis 
of Westminster, and Lieut.-Colonel of the Queen's West- 
minster Volunteers. (3.) Lord Elcho is the eldest son of 
the Earl of Wemyss, and Lieut.-Colonel of the London Scot- 
tish Volunteers. Each of these noblemen, although hereto- 
fore supporters of the Liberal Government, voted against 
the Reform Bill. 

G. A. R. and C. H. ©. are desirous to correspond with two 
fair young ladies, from fifteen to seventeen, with flaxen or 
golden hair. “G, A. RB.” and “C. H.C.” are both rather fair, 
and tolerably good looking. “G. A. RB.” is 5 ft. 6 in. in 
height, and “ C. H.C.” is 5ft. 5 in. in height. Both are re- 
spectable, and holding good and responsible situations. 

Macetr, nineteen, rich dark brown hair and.eyes, fair, 
good teeth, small hands and feet, slight, and of the medium 
height, ma mee the piano, has a good voice, is thoroughly 
domesticated, and will have a small fortune on attaining 
twenty-one. The respondent must be tall, dark, good look- 
ing, and possessed of not less than 100/. per annum. ~ 

T. J. M,, tall, fair, good looking, with'an income derived 
from his business of about 250/. per annum, and will come 
into possession of a nice property at the death of his father, 
The lady replying must have about the same means, to ena- 
ble him to extend his business, and be of an affectionate dis- 
position. 

Jane G.—Remember the adage, “Laugh and grow fat.” 
Laugh in return at those silly people who laugh at you, for 
being so very thin.. Time, good living, healthy exe 
and a well-balanced mind is probably the best cure. Should 
you, however, insist upon finding a royal road to obesity, 
— Banting carefully, and reverse his rules for growing 
thin. 


THE FIRST APRIL SHOWER. 


Oh, beautiful is thy silver sheen, 
And sweet the music of thy voice 
That bids the lea restore its green, 
And every naked tree rejoice! 
Dear angel of the buried seed, 
How dost thou roll the death away 
From its cold tomb while sweetly freed, 
It hails the golden eye of day! 


Ah, more than prophet of the hours 

That hold the soft, bright South, thou art 
The very mother of the bowers, 

Where glad birds sing and roses start! 


What joy must sparkle in thy love! 
What benedictions in thy gems! 
What triumph thine, from Him above, 
O’er Winter's icy diadems! 
Sweet almoner, whose silver palms 
Shed light and life on longing hills, 
Whose gifts put gratulating psalms 
In all the shrunken mountain rills. 


Thrice blesstd be thy coming now! 
Thrice blessed shall thy memory 
Beam in each soul and light each brow, 
When Summer rolls her emerald sea! 
W.R. W. 


Netty and Potry.—“ Nelly,” twenty, fair, blue eyes, 
brown hair, good looking, below the medium height, do- 
mesticated, of a loving disposition, and would make a good 
wife. “ Polly” is nineteen, medium height, brown hair and 
eyes, good looking, fond of home, domesticated, and would 
do allin her power to make a home happy. Neither pos- 
sess money, but are of respectable families. 

A Perriexep OnB.—Do not marry without your father's 
consent. Should you do so in spite of our advice, your hus- 
band being under age, am apprentice, and married to you 
without Ais father’s consent, the union will be illegal, and 
you certainly will not be able to jee oe your husband's 
father to keep you. Surely you must be wanting in mai- 
denly spirit to wish to marry with such a view. 

“Lity 8., who resides in Tranmere, nineteen, fair, dark 
hair and eyes, of a merry m, good ‘tempered, fond 
of music and home, thoroughly domesticated, and well edu- 
cated. Respondent must be @ total abstainer, like herself, 
and possessed of sufficient means to keep a home comfort- 
ably. ‘Lily S.” does not care for good looks, but desires a 
true and loving heart. An Englishman preferred. 

Poxiticus.—The Right Hon. W. Ewart Gladstone, late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons, is the fourth son of the late Sir John Gladstone, 
a wealthy Liverpool merchant, who was created a baronet 
on the ee eae ~ Sir ate —— The 
right hono was born at Liverpool, Decem- 
ber 29th, 1809, and was educated at Eton, and Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

B. De Z.—Your request shall receive our best considera-~ 
tion. (2.) Mr. Fechter, the actor, is the son of a German by 
an Englishwoman. He was born in Hanway Yard, Oxford 
Street, London, about 1828, He commenced life as a sculp- 
tor, but his incliuation turning to the stage, he made his 
debit at the Salle Moliere, in Paris ; afterwards he made the 
tour of Italyas a member of a travelling trou His first 
success was at Berli 1840. But his chief laurels were 
gained atthe Princess's Theatre, in 1860-61, in 
Hamlet, Othello, The Duke's Motto, and Bel Demonio, : 

Nemo, who is about to e to New Zealand, to em- 
bark in the sheep farming. ent must be fair, good 
looking, a good figure, about 5 ft. 3 in., not more than twenty- 
six, domesticated, and of th 
property as “Nemo,” which is about 1, 
thirty, 5 &. 74 in. in height, fair, rather thin, not very good 
looking, but good tempered. A country lady preferred. 

F.T. S., twenty-three, 5 ft. 2in. in height, dark curly hair, 
dark moustache, clear complexion, lively disposition, would 
make asteady, attentive, and affectionate husband; is pas- 
sionately fond of music, and of a highly respectable family. 
The young lady must be about sixteen, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, 
of slender figure, well formed, moderately fair, with blue or 
very expressive light or dark brown eyes, and very good 
looking; she must also be thoroughly accomplished in mu- 
sic, singing, and dancing, and generally well educated, of a 
lively and cheerful di tion, and qualified to make a sin- 
cere, trusting, dutifal, loving, and affectionate wife. One 
having a small income preferred, as * F. T, S.” is not at pre- 


sent in a lucrative situation, although he has great eXpec- 
tatious at the death of relations. 


Communications RecgIveD:— 

J. W.is responded to by—“ Florence,” thirty-six, of sound 
moral principles, good personal appearance, possessing a 
warm, true heart, and is sure she should make a good wife - 
and—* Blanche, an Englishwoman, domesticated, dark, but 
not pretty, below the medium height, possesses neither 
money nor accomplishments, fond of singing, but does not 
pa much for society; has been in a house of business as 
milliner. 

Atrrep H. by—“Amy Mottram,” tweuity,.a fair, pretty 
girl, with a kind loving heart; and ayoung lady, who styles 
herself “Still a Reader,” but gives no description of her 
qualifications for Alfred's home and heart. 

Mizrau by—“ Bessie.” (Handwriting good.) 

Vincent Browntow by—*C. W.,” twenty-five, who thinks 
he is the style of man she would like for a husband. “(. W. , 
is rather tall, neither fair nor dark, good tempered, not bad 
looking, and woulil make a good wife. 

Scotus by—“ Grace,” forty, tall, fair, a Obristian, ang 
would make a loving wife. 

Hanorp and Ricuarp by—“P.” and “F.” Both without 
fortune or beauty, but can offer loving hearts. 

RED H, by—“ Lizzie,” who is nearly eighteen, 5{t. 6} in. 
in height, fair, blue eyes, brown hair, merry, light hearted, 
and affectionate; moreover very being the only 
daughter of a naval officer. “ le” is without fortune, 
but thorough mistress of a good trade; lastly, she can sing 
a little, dance a little, play @ little, and read a great deal, 
when she has the time—‘“Oanterbury Bell,” twenty, dark 
hair, light blue eyes, a good set of teeth, and of a lively dis- 
position; and—‘ Daisy,” nineteen, tall, blue eyes, and brown 
wary hair; well educated, amiable, and with good expecta- 

ons. : 

8. J. E..by—“ Addy Glenlyon,” seventeen, 


tall, . blue eyes, 
brown wavy hair, stylish looking, well educated, amiable 





and with good exp ectations—‘R. E. O.," twenty, considered 
| Very good looking, having light brown hair, blue eyes, and 
; avery fresh complexion, and perfect teeth. No fortune, al- 
| though of a good family; and—‘ Little Nell,” a young 
widow, very pretty, cheerful, and in possession of a little 
property. . . 

} Anrraur by—“May Wilson,” twenty-one, very pretty, 
| — a domesticated, and thinks she would make a good 

e. 

Ceyxturion by—“ Mabel,” nineteen, 5 ft. 1} in. in height, 
domesticated, amiable, good looking, can play the piano and 
sing, hair golden brown, but has no money; and—“ Zeno- 

| bia,” twenty-three, 5 ft. in height, mot tall, dark eyes and 
hair, good figure, small hands, merry and amiable; no 
money, but educated and thoroughly domesticated. 

Amo by—“ B. Y.,” who is of an affectionate disposition, 
and possesses all.the requirements of “Amo.” Having 
been accustomed to, and naturally fond of children, she 
knows she would make a kind and careful mother to 
“ Amo's” three little ones. “ B. Y.” is forty, 5 ft. in height, 
rather dark, respectably connected, has received a good 
plain education, and has a little money. 

Mrverva is responded to by—" J. G.,” young, good look- 
ing, possessed of a little money, and has great expectations. 

Litty by—“ John Edmund L.,” twenty-two, 5 ft. 54 in. in 
height, fair, hazel eyes, brownish w: and moustache, 
rather good looking, 80/. per annum as a warehouseman in 
Glasgow, with good prospects; and—“ Centurio,” an officer 
in a line regiment, who doves not object to a tradesman's 
daughter, but money is an object to him, as it is necessary 
for his advancement in his profession. 

E. Crare by—“Ton Fidel Berger,” twenty-two, 5 ft. 5 in. 
in height, dark, handsome, holding s good position in a lucra- 
tive profession ; and would not object to “ E. Clare” having 
her money settled on herself. 

Innocent Exity and Girsy by—“ Harry Meyer” and 
“J, W.” Both are fair and good looking, the former 5 ft. 
9 in,, and the latter 5 ft. 6 in. in height, and hold very first- 
class situations—‘ Gipsy,” also by “ Charles,” nineteen, ra- 
ther fair, of an affectionate disposition, and in a good posi- 
tion as a clerk. 

Anviz B. by—“J. S.," nineteen, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, dark, 
and passionately fond of music. 

Atma De Mar by—* Photographer,” twenty-one, 5 ft, § in. 
in height, a photographer, not at all bad looking, very fond 
of music, a good singer, and a fair musician, 

RosEutena by—‘‘ Adolphus,” 6 ft. 4 in. in height, propor- 
tionately stont, dark, idered good looking, and pos- 
sessed of some means; geo music; and—*O. D.,” 

5 ft. 10 in. in height, dark, curly black’ hair, well educated, 
and is by profession an architect, a good pianist, and of a 
very loving and amiable disposition. 

Amy C. by—“J. Collins,” eighteen, 5 ft. 4} in. in height, 

dark, dark hair aiid eyes, passably good looking, holding a 
lucrative position in a stockbroker’s office, with good pros- 
pects of advancement 
E. Crarke by—“Stanley Lockwood,” tall, dark brown 
hair, blue eyes, and good tempered. 
Littyand Nery by—" George” and “ Walter.” “George,” 
the candidate for Lillies hand, is twenty, 5 ft. 10 in. ia 
height, dark complexion, and dark hair, with a loving heart 
and a his kind disposition. “ Walter,” the candidate for 
“ Nelly’s ” hand, is likewise twenty, 5ft. 9in. in height, with 
dark complexion and hair, prominent moustache and beard. 
Both of pratomeny beenive, and hold table positions ; 
“ Lilly,” also, by “ R. G.,” who is in @ good situation, with a 
salary of 180/., and will have au advance in a year, height, 
5ft. 10 in, dark complexion, whiskers, and moustache. 
Very fond of home, and a good pianist. 
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